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the form of a vague assumption, or raised to the 
of an explicit theory—has hitherto served as the 
of philosophical speculation. If I am 
every one of these typical notiori§ 
~ theories of truth fails sooner or later to I 
against critical investigation, And I have tried, wl 
exhibiting the nature and the grourids of their f 
to indicatle in what direction (if in any) there a 
_ Some prospect of more successful construction. — 
- 'The reader will find no mention of the theory 
Or rcbnatrély as ‘Pragmatism’ or ‘Humanism 
“not easy to discern the meaning of its advoc 
through the noise of their advocacy. But, they a 
to be engaged in a twofold enterprise. For firstl 
they desire to emphasize certain? elementary th 
which many idealists are equally concerned to n 
tain; and these I have endeavoured to discuss, 
“as. the subject demanded, in my third and fourth 
chapters,. But secondly they wish to revive certain 
views, which in Plato’s Theaetetus are attributed. 
Protagoras.. The revival is a reconstruction. The « 
wine is poured into new bottles ; the ancient 
a, 


























remaitis, what Plato proved it to be: ae 
a new theory of truth, but .a- denial of truth 
altogether. : : 


alt, But-I offer this Essay to my fellow-students, 
in the hope that it will induce them to reflect once 


aply satisfied. For the conviction will force itself 
upon them that those foundations are fatally insecure. 
“The ground will®o cleared, and construction will come 
im due time. 

Every writer on philosophical subjects is indebted, 
beyond all possibifity of adequate acknowledgement, to 
‘the great thinkers of the past, and to those who are 
‘working with him in the field of his inquiry. But 
6 debt is one which he makes for himself, or at least 
“inealeulably increases, by free and honest criticisme” 
If the labours of those whom he criticizes have ren- 


ir work. Hence I must not be thought ungrate- 
or wanting in respect because I have criticized : 
“nor maust it be supposed that I am unmindful of those 
- obligations which I have not expressly acknowledged. 
Thus, the reader will see for himself how greatly x 
have been influenced by Mr. F. H. Bradley and Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet, though I have referred ‘to them but 
m, and then enog in order to criticize. a6 































Tt is natural to feel some hesitation in publishing _ 
a work avowedly criti¢al in character and negative in — 


more on the foundations of their philosophical think- 
ing. If they will but reflect in earnest, I shall be | 


red his criticism possible, it is only by criticizing - 
that he is brought to the intelligent appreciation of — 
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Tam ‘uly aware dias the greater or of 
draws its inspiration from the writings | 
whose name I have mentioned only once. 
The whole of the second chapter was submitted 
my friend Mr. Bertrand Russell before it was — 
I am most sincerely grateful to him for the 
and the kindness with which he replied to m: 
cism in detail. Since my primary object wa 
examine a typical theory of truth, and not to 
Mr. Russell, I have not thought it necessary to 
any substantial alterations. But the reader must 1 
| assume that the theory which I have ¢ 
accepted by Mr. Russell as in al pits identi 
his own. : 
Lastly, I am glad to acknowledge the constant help 
- and the many valuable suggestions Which I hav 
3 ‘eeived from my friends Mr. J. A. Smith, Fellow o 
Balliol, and Mr. R. P. Hardie, Lecturer at Edinb 
- University. And my thanks are specially due 
_ Master of Balliol, Dr. Edward Caird, who 
_ whole Essay and encouraged me to Dereeveas § 
paring it for publication. 
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_. conception of truth is implied or e 


( finfined to frat’ of judg 



























CHAPTER I 
Truta as CorRESPONDENCE 


§ 1. In most of the everyday judgements of com 
sense, and in many philosophical bea “ms a 


T shall call the te gaan ati 9 
piven with" < For! in conformity to to” th 
man, or a ‘true’ friend, is a pe whose out 
acts pond to’—faithfully reflect —his i 
** feeli A narrative is ‘true’ if it ‘rep 
in essentials and within its own sphere, the 
order of events.s So again, according to Aristoti 
synthesis or analysis of the thonghts exp: 
a true judgement! must exactly re-present, 
spond to, the way in which the real things c 
joined or divided; and a ‘scientific truth” is” 
conclusion of a deduetive inference, which 
repeats in its structure the necessary coh 
. 2 sabstanee with its proprium Srougly the 
cause of that connexion. 

The above examples will serye to indicate 
general type of theory which I cail the ‘ corresp 
dence-notion’ of truth; and without further 
liminaries: I. shall jprobecd to examine it. 

[2 Truth, according to all forms of th8 
jeneenotion, is a determinate relation b 1 

‘The. + ain: ondenee-notion’ of truth in Aristotle 
ment or inference. The 

alities is ‘true’ in a different 











Sinveniont to use Leibni 

ee oy Saad state of a Monad, in order to bring out 

nature, of the ‘determinate relation’ to which the 
description refers. Every Monad is a unity of 7 
infinite inner -plurality of qualitative differences. ~ 

‘nd every qualitative difference, i.e. every element of © 

ie inner manifold of each Monad, corresponds, or is 

‘determinately and uniquely related, to an element: of 

‘the manifold in ‘the world’, i.e. in the other Monads. 


n, the Monad consciously perceives ; © ea its © 
tion is truc, and true for it? So far as the 
is “¥ aware of its inner plurality as thus 
g, there is no ‘perception’ in the ordinary 

the term*; aud there is no truth ‘for’ the 
a Monad would ‘reflect’ the outer pli 


j 


ible ; we shall seo) to hold a theory fehiah lex 
Bo such is ‘for’ any mind. Truth, we may i 
, and its nature must not™be confused by 
ev ni pat ido of ‘ psychological ” notions. But we : 
with this theory below, 8, 8 


will tin bear in 
iz’s doctrine, but merely | 
of the meaning of ‘ 
Leibniz calls it *pe 
of 












he relation “between the manifolds, it is 
‘necessary to say, is neither bare identity nor sim 
otherness, In a sense, no doubt, it is ‘the same? 
~ world, i.e. the same manifold, which constitutes the 
_ inner plurality: of all the Monads, But 
= baal different degrees of clearness 
| Teflects the world from its own ‘ point of wiew 
. manifold, qua constituting the inner plurality o: 
ferent Monads, is itself different, So it is not the, 
identical elements which appear both in the 
and in the object. Yet the elements in the 
ctors, although not identical, are not barel 



















a ere is a determinate element—one and 
| the other. (Correspondence, therefore, 
| means being related by a one-one relation.*), 
factors, each a oné-of-many, ‘ correspo) when 
constituent of the one stands in a one-one, relati 
a determinate constituent of the other, And th x 
| ‘truth’ when this correspondence is ‘for’ a conscious- 
ness; 16, either ‘for’ one of the factors qua, 
eonscious, or ‘for’ a third being. 7 a 
| §W@Yet a closer inspection. reveals fai 
| the above account of the meaning of ‘ corr 
| For) by reducing the corresponding facto: s 
bs gates of simple elements, standing uniquely in 













one to one,-we have created a mere semblance 
el 88 which criticism will show to be illusor 
and {2) we Have not even attempted to 
‘being for a consciousness * is to-mean. 
(1) If you hate a whole o 


ontribuies determinately te 








mpare this whole with another Picket of the 
“type. And you can say ‘the part © in A (the | 
i whole) corresponds to the part y in B (the second | 
role)’. 
ur Podborient would mean that x falfils i in ‘the 
er systematization of A the same function as y as 
fils in that ef B: i.e. what x is to A, that 9 is to B 
4f you could trace this analogy. ‘Sirouglt all the! 
of" the two wholes, you would be justified” in 
rting that-A corresponds to B’, or that ‘A and’B’ 
similar, or resemble ‘one another’ ; or again that) 
ery part’ of A corresponds to every part of B’, or! 
it ‘every part of A is — ‘by : a one-one relations 
ary part of B’. « } 
6 ‘correspondence’, whdis attributed to the wholes) 
mply a name for videntity of purpose ge 
) materially . different constituents - as” 
Structure, plan, or cycle of functions; an 
attributed to the parts, it means taentity 


_contributed by _ materially different con- 
towards = maintenance. : 


A 


Gpainod i in clearness by the ppt df 
elation ’ between the paris ; for the 
on depends _ through and. through u 
rélations—i" e. the plan, eyele of functi 
0 scheme —within’ which up relata 





on ultimately simple elements, ¢ 
on constituents of wholes considered as 
le atomic entities. But asi 


cheme of related points, it 
8 ‘suggest ’, ‘resemble’, ‘feo 


12 a dileaeea ‘point in another ‘ay 
s whose structural seheme is the same | 
ie coherne in the mirror. But. it has 


y assumed (i) that a pe external 
end meaningless and impossible; 

8, which merely are juxtaposed or 
ly connected, do not so far constitute ; 
all. “As regarlis.the first’ assumption, 

that: 4 relation, which really falls bet 
dent tities, i is to my mind 
y which in no intelligible s 
T am not indeed 





» THE NATURE OF* 


be also something besides. And I am maintaining 
so far as A and B are related, they are eo i 
ependent features of something other than eithé 
them singly : and, on the other hand, that if A and 
B really are each absolutely simple and independent 
it is nonsense to say that they also are really related) 
With regard to my second assumption, it is enoug 
for my present purpose to urge that at any rat 
it judgement which claims truth, and a picture whid 
is to be a portrait, are wholes of parts whose unity 
Tnot that of mere juxtaposition or external connexio) 
» We may now modify our aecount of "Contest 
lence’. ‘Two different factors, we shall say, ‘cor 
spond’ when each of them isa whole whose inn 
structure is teleological, when that. structure is id I 
‘as the explication of the same idea or purpos 
d when, finally, for every distinctive part 
a determinate function within the one factor there ig 
part fulfilling the same? function within the othe 
» In so far as the above conditions are comple 
- fulfilled, the wholes exactly correspond: ard®there 
correspondence, to some degree, in so far as 
conditions are fulfilled at all. And if this correspd 
dence is ‘for’ a mind, that mind regards the o 
+ factor as a more or less accurate representation ‘of 
other ; whilst if one factor is the judgement of a mii 
ie about’the other factor, that judgement is more or | 
_ -true according to the exactness of the correspondent 
° §4.°@Q) (The most difficult feature in the ¢or 
spondence-notion has not hitherto been eonside 
all—viz. the part which a mind is required to play 
the constitution of truth. Either—as we have crud 
pat it—one of the two -corresponding factors’ 

























































¥ On ‘external relations’, see below, pp. 43 ff., 49. 
1 * i.e, the part.2 in A contributes to 4's being’ in the 
ee at aiats & Fe hee : 


au in_their « 3 
. In the latter case, “there 


on, a faithful portrait, an exact repre 
@, of the other. In the former case, th a 
overreaches the oR 2 
or, as well as itself, is ‘for it 
part of the mental factor a i 
po 
nee about, the other factor. } Thine 
ex case—is the one with which we 
cerned: but we may hope that.a fuller. 
#f the other more simple case will throw 
ce it! 
It will be observed that in both cases I ha 
of a recognition of the trath: and an obvious 
Syould be to insist on the separation of Truth 
ition of it. ‘Truth’, it might be s 
ndence of the two actors: and n 
wired. Whether a mind recognizes 
ely: psychological question and has noth 
‘ever to do with the logical problem as to t 
: of truth, ‘Truth’ is what it is  independe: 
ny m nd recognizes it or not. We do 
ndence, Mh is truth; we find 7 
is irrelevant to.its s being, and must be 
ae ies any sound th ry.” 
is in faét the ntion of a possible 4 
which we have sical ded *, and we: l 
0 examine it full, when we are critici Zin 


ju ent. We do not creat 
find it and we could not ae aif j 





Sean combined in thie apprehension of tru’ 
To I Shall assume, is not truth at all except in 


ing experieiice of a mind: Anda ‘ correspondence 
vhich is ‘hot ‘for’ a mind, whatever sense we may be 


2 irrelevant to the nature and the 
e truth.” “A truth is, independently. of my 
ig it, and, again, in independénce of the proces 
b which I come to think it. «But. it does no 
the criticism “assumes, that a truth ig 


nal angles of a triangle are equal to tw¢ 
; this is a truth, no matter whether you 


truth does uot depend upon the pre ; 
hich Feame to think it. «geen ae ho 


. 


Let us return to bs consideration of ‘be 
case which we agreed to examine first. b 
torsin their correspondence are for a mind’ 


gto be the meaning, when we{the mind jn q 
the one. factor that it is ie de 


a baton ‘able to. see the full. significan 
gu eo vig x to treat of the pda aed ae 
pit below, & 7 and 8. 








3 ‘thi ole 
‘The -latter wae 
r or & § ii narrative’ of the { 
_ But in this account there. is much that is 
factory. We have laid 


¥; Stress on the nec 
Pele unity in both factors, i 
we é 















be apprehended as the unfolding of an idea | 
Me expression of a p Tt seems n L 
=" this condition; ‘for otherwise how could he 
mi apprehend either factor ag ‘one’, as a ‘whol 

at all? And how could it determine what 
fount as ‘parts’ on either side? . One ey 
Be poe succession is ‘ong 











* only by: 
the purpose. for which it ig 
f the ‘face is ‘one *, 16 wo 


-or’a portrait—or even .of'a © 
increasingly dependent on the natu 
mition’ by the apprehending mind. Wé can n 
suppose that the mind. plays, the part of th 
ie jsinterested spectator. and in no semi 
: ts, On the contrary, the mi , 
; it makes: by its interpretation: and the}*truth” — 
e corresponding factor varies in degree with the 
re of the recognition which the mind brings to 
What the painter sees in the face, that he" 
s in his portrait; and thé portrait will be more — 
Jess ‘true’ or ‘faithful’ according to the painter's j 
in, according to- the mind of the 
soes and compares both the original and 
Even the photographer's, camera can 
4.6. fail to produce a ‘true’ repre: tation of i 
And though a chronicle may, from one point 
w, ‘correspond’ detail for detail with ‘th 
events, yet for its reader, even if not 


a se 


‘hus the imy 
tutive condition of truth, sinks more 
‘the background. Another condition 
primary determinant ‘not only of. 
but of its very being. “For. t1 
the idea 





notion, so. far as we have studied 
appears to give us at best: the'mere externals 
stitutes. truth. ‘[Correspo: lence, perh 
y say, is a symptom of truth. We do not y 
ther there may be-truth without® co 
‘but at least there’may be corresponde: 
truth,. or with truth so trifling that se 
dis involved in it. And when there is 
not the ‘correspondence’ which primarily 
its being,“its nature, or’ its extent, 
ptimarily on something other than: ¢ 
on something which itself condition, 
fand the nature of the correspondence} © 
6, And worse is to come. For we have now to 
sider the more comiplex case in which one factor, tl 
atal” factor, recognizes itself'as an adequate con 
true judgement or inference about, the othe 
eases with which we have hitherto” 

d, one factor was recognized by a mind as 
i other: or the mind read both factors 
the same idea in” different ms 

orresponding’ expressions, It was ap) 

‘Tess arbitrary which factor was the o 

th the representation. In general we take 
more abstract expression as the t ° 


xXpression 
in a simpler material. 


H 
* 





oy 


bodiment, the more incomplete expression, as the 
rtrait or image of the more complete, though still _ 
partial, expression.’ eee 
But in the cases which we are now to consider, one 
factor is explicitly ‘mental’ in some sense in whieh - 
the other is not; and the other factor issexplicitly _ 
*real’ in some sense in which the first is hi. And 
trath is to be the correspondence of tht ‘mental’ 


' with the ‘real’, so that the ‘mental’ apprehends ~ 


“the ‘real’. , 


~~ Tn-the first set of cases there was an appearance of | 


externality, of independence or objectivity, in the two © 
corresponding factors which seemed to justify us in- 
treating them apart from those cases which we have 
now to examine. The narrative and the events, the 


picture and the original, seem alike external to the, 
‘apprehending mind; and the correspondence between 
the two factors, which that mind may observe, seems 
very different from that correspondence of judge i 
reality which the judging mind constitutes a 


judges. Yet really and in the end the two sets of 

‘cases come to the same thing and involve the sé 

‘problem. © For the truth of the narrative or the pict 

is only? for the mind which apprehends both narrati 

‘end events, both picture and original. And, as 
nd’s apprehension, the narrative and the picture 
ceptions, judgements and inférences, which, im 

3 At times we appear to reverse this way of looking 

For we may speak of a life as the faithful expression 

, ee or ideals, and even of a man @ ie ‘living ity 

“his-ancestor’s portrait. But the antithesis between ‘ sim 

‘full’, ‘abstract’ and ‘concrete * expressions, as we hav 

bove, is popular and indeterminate, and mm 


: ggesting that the truth is noth 
though in a sense this may: turn 








eaavly ‘mental’, The events and the o igin 
on the other hand, are regarded somehow, in conti 
with the narrative and the picture, as distinativ 
‘real’; although, as apprehended, they too are 
‘experience of the same apprehending mind. 
Thus both sets of cases involve the same prob 
- which Ns may formulate roughly in the follo 
| manner.’*, Wherever there is truth, there Are, accord 
ing to the correspondenee-notion, two expressions of 
| Idea, or two factors related in the fashion described 
| above. And one factor is in ‘some pre-eminent sense 
‘mental’, the other in some distinctive. way_treal’, 
} Yet b Beth factors are certainly ‘mental’, and also- 
factors are undeniably ‘real’, What preeiif ‘gensé i 
| fo be given to the ‘Mentality’ and ‘Reality’ of 
factors, so as to reconcile these apparently co 
“ toquirements ? ? 
' A. judgement e.g. is true, ifthe Seg whose 
union_is: the judgement ‘correspond’. to. the. fac 
| whose union is the ‘real’ situation which is. to b 
expressed. My judgement is true if my ideas, 
serted by mé in my judgement, correspond 
facts. But.my ideas (as the corresponding fact 
‘real’, and ‘real’ not simply in the sense that t 
| are certain events actually happening in my psychic: 
history. For it is not qua psychical eyents that th: 
ideas correspond With? the facts and, in co: 5 







































in » are true, And, on the other hand, the . 


are ‘mental’; for they are what the judgements . 
the world sat nes or of the specialists im qu I 


pe with which I __identify 1 
in the act 9} peeing Poe. private jud 


to suppose, a ‘correspondence’ between a ‘menta 
factor (certain thoughts, judgements, and inference 
and a ‘real’ something: And here at least it is 
~ ognized that the ‘ mental’ factor is no mere psychic: 
sequence, but is ‘real’ in a different.sense ; whilst 
‘must be recognized on reflection that the ‘ real’ facta 
is not ‘external to mind’ or ‘unrelated to conscio 
ness’. But it is not easy to learn, from the adheren 
_of the correspondence-notion, what precisely the ‘ mel 
| tal’ factor is, and in what sense it is ‘real’; or, agai 
"| what precisely the ‘real’ factor is, and in what seni 
\it is related to consciousness, or to what consciousne 
it is related. Yet without a clear account of boi 
|these factors it is obvious that no definite meani 
ean be attached to the Snpepontanet between they 
| which is truth. 
§7. We may begin by reminding ourselves of 
familiar distinction.' : 
’ Truth is clearly independent. It has its own stul 
born nature, to which our thinking must conform 0 
pain of failure, i.e. error. We do not make or alte 
'. truth by our thinking, any more than we make ¢ 
alter goodness by our conduct, or beauty by our lo 
or by our artistic endeavours. [Truth is discoverg 
and not invented ; and its nature is unaffected by th 
time and process of discovery, and. careless of th 
| personality of the discoverer. It is to this independ¢ 
entity that the judgement of this or that person mul 
Mesy ine if he is to attain truth, Correspondence 
his thinking with this ‘reality’ is truth for him; 
uch correspondence requires an independent truth 
me of its factors and is not itself the Sant ‘of t tru 


No. 51, especially pp. 319, 320,335. E 

"2 The ‘real’ factor here is the ‘ ‘ng 

recognized as independent by the individual it 
oe correspond. 





another side of the matter. 
ue thinking, goodness lives in 
ons of men; and beauty has its be 
its worshippers and in the crea 
‘ he artist... Truth, goodness, and beau 


‘Appear in the actual world and exist in fir 
] To experience’ them is, no doubt, 
the purely personal, the merely fj : 
; but finite rience is the vehicle © fy 
. They live @ the experience of 


ife (ab least on one” sid 


express it when known, and the ex] i 
With my personal individuality and is my ju 
. Doubtless it is irrelevant to the nature of 
Z know it or you. . Truth is ‘inde 


@ conditions of its ‘existe ce for 
hich I may struggle to grasp, but ¥ h 
tuggle retains its independence of my e 


ms the beauty of a work of art—e. g. Hamlet, Beet } 
neerto, a great picture, or a statue—has its being pai 
nee of its cteator, partly in the experience 
te it, and, in appreciating it, re-create*it fo 
y le beauty of a poem, a play, or a piece of music 
in a very vital sense upon the reciter, the ac: 
ici: ut it is dependent also upon the em 





and is <iboantied alike by my success and iy iy 

“failurefthis independent truth lives ‘and moves and 
as its being in the judgements of finite minds. It i 

ependent of this and that mind, qua this and that; 


pendent of the particular time and process of itg 
ession and the individual machinery of its revela 


_tion. But it is essential to it to be expressed ot 


revealed, and to be expressed in the different features 


of its coherent structure as the knowledge of different 


minds, It is universal and single and timeless. i 


it is a single content or significance, which manifests 
itself in a plurality of meanings, in very different 


degrees at different stages of the development of hum 
thought, and as a system’ of knowledge which ed! 


tes and is constituted by the intellectual in 


dualities of many finite thinkers. . 
. $8. ‘If we now return to the pro Jeri as to,d 
~ eorresponding factors, we may distinguish two 
for (1) my judgement is said to be ‘true’ wher 
ponds to the ‘facts’ or the accepted views, -a 


£ 


a. scientific theory or an aceepted jedgomimgl 


ded as ' true’ because it corresponds to the ‘nature 


gs’ or to ‘ Reality’. j 
is clear that, where I claim trath for my pri 
judgement as ee to the facts, both 
oes factors 
* need not both be ‘for me’.at the same level of consciou 
ness. ne factor is present to my mind—in the 


ee. hor the sake of simplicity T am considering only the 
~ whieh my Fateh judgement corresponds to the. facts, Le. is tr 
for me. 1f You—and not IJ—recognize that my judgemneia 
true, the corresponding factors are ‘before your mind’; ant 
© 46 said in the text-applies to the truth of my Suigoms s4 
* for you. My judgement is not true for me, in 
than the likeness of the portrait or the 
are faithful or exact for them. The y 
vhen it is for you and not for me, falls into Ti 
4 ee and. the naxrative. Cf ve, § 


re before my mind. But they 





t to. my mind—in the form of 


ich my’ judgement is to correspon 
_ expression in and through my mind of that which is 
also expr in and through the minds of my fellows.. 
The! am divided in the experience which we calk 
; and, in respect to one side’ of the division, L 
vehicle of a content which is universal and by 
means merely my private affair. At the same time, : 
ugh I am divided, I in the division overreach 
T am aware of the two factors.and of their 


is this identification of our full self with the% content 
ich We recognize as expressing itself in other selves, 
ell as with the content of our personal.judgement, 
n, or emotion, which givesto all human experience, 
tive, moral, and artistic, its paradoxical character, 
it is the recognized universality of the content of 
ai pect to one side at least, The same 
to the other side also, as We shall seo directly ( 





constitutes its ‘seality4 
me, and gives it the independent and constrainin 
force in virtue of which I test the truth of my judge- 
ment by it and not its ‘reality’ by my judgement, 
o much, perhaps, may be admitted as a rough 
ription of the conditions under which I claim truth 
for my judgement. But the ‘correspondence-notion’ 
attempts to render this description more precise by 


offering a definite theory as to the nature of the test — 


which my judgement must satisfy if it is to be true. — 
© test, according to it, is identity of structure within — 
two factors. My judgement is true (is rightly — 
regarded by me as true) if it, as a whole of parts, 
exhibits an inner structure identical with the inner 
‘structure of the ‘ real’ factor, or of some subordinate 
whole within that: factor. 

§9, Tt is this determinate theory as to the ‘nature of - 
the test which characterizes the correspondence-notion; 
‘and on this determinate theory, as we have now to see, 
that notion is wrecked. 

We have, in the first place, wrongly iaanindilg 


y. For the ‘real world’, which forms the, fel 
Kkground of myself and my fellows, enters into, c 


tinged with our respective individualities. And on ¢ 
other hand, the ‘mental’ factor, ie. the. reflectiy 
synthesis of elements consciously analysed which 
‘my judgement, is never ‘ purely personal’... The ‘ pu 
rsonal ’ sronld be ae incommunicable 5 ° 





in our account may, however, easily 
It is mainly a question of emph: 


r we call ot dual matter of — ient 


“itself doubly in my conscious 
And ‘truth’ means the co 


In one expression the conte 


dt 


individualized, and appears Tor 


no of vague unmediated feeling ; in the ‘other 
‘ion it is imperfectly universal,in the form 
mM private’ opinion. * 
in the seco second place, we have made an a 
ch we cannot justify ; and yet, witho 
maintain the correspondence-notion. 
forced to regard correspondence as ide t 
e, and to attribute truth to my judgem 
repeats in its internal organization 
acture of the ‘real’ factor, or of « 


é whole within that. Now if there 
in ‘the two factors, there clearly is m 


ondence there is identity. But if there 
ee, e.g. what we loosely called’a ‘ma 
» how can there also be identity of struct 





the one side we have a whole of.experience at the 
and, on the other side, a whole of | 
e level of reflective thought. To say | 

4 he) identity of structure . 


whole. Whatever may be the case with other “whol 
» at least a felt-whole, or again a thought-whole, are no 
; cscclcociher with a scheme of relations. Such wholes i, 
_ at least cannot be analysed into materials subsumed 
_ under an external form—i.e. a form which ¢an be 
what it is, unaffected py the differences of the materia 
- which it unifies. 
__. For the present we must leave the matter here. 
A full discussion would in the end turn on the problem 
of the possibility of ‘ purely external relations’, which ~ 
i govisionally we have agreed to deny.’ If. that denial 
‘maintained in respect to the relations within. sue 
oles as are in question—a fortiori, if it be maintained — 
regard to all relations without. restriction—it follows 
the correspondence-notion must be rejected. It 
taay be a convenient working hypothesis under whic 
think of the ‘truth’ of my judgement, but it eann 
_ pretend to be an adequate account of what : truth’ 
“We have still to consider the Poa g case montio 
e°, and ave can then sum up our results. __ 
: 2 10. ot scientific a or an accepted a 


‘aa 


co 





pr to me in the form of feeling, 
the precise meaning of this 
: bear investigation ; but at any 


iS Case a more or less definite 


igement has, for myself i 
its claim to truth in the oa 
and adopted by all intelligent 
d judgement’ or a ‘geientific 
the correspond notion 
to agree that truth means — 
n the judgement and ‘ Reality’ 


tal’ factor here, i.e. the judgément, is 
tously @ logical content or meaning. Its psy- 
H aspect, its ‘existence’ as the actual judge? = 
‘of particular persons, is ignored as irrelevant, 
td questions are asked, we shal 
that it is the expression of “intelligence - 
or of the ‘tiniversal conscioiisness’ ; or that 
every one must and does think under 
mptions’, Assuming e.g. certain definitions 
the systematic outcome of which is known 
ean Space’, every one must judge that ‘the ~ 
es of a triangle are together equal to two. 
Under those assumptions this judgement. 


have looked for the truth of my jwdgemegt sin. if 
ce with other people’s judgements. But {a).t 
Many people hold (or express) the Same or similar 
take those opinions true ; and (5) this fact musty 





is a truth for all, It is a necessary element 
scientific theory of Euclidean Space ; divergenceafi 
it is error, : e, 
- But what is the ‘Reality’, correspondence ¥ 
which constitutes the truth of this judgement? If 
say ‘Huclidean Space’, I answer that ‘Euclid 
Space’ itself is a system of such judgements, and th 
e truth of each of them is constituted by 
coherence with all the others, but not by its ‘co 
spondence’ with anything external to tlie system, And 
if you say ‘The real extended world is the Reality i 
question.’, is this not a mere name for the confuse 
unmediated experience of which the clear artic I 
pression is the system of Euclidean geometry? If so 
the position in which we found ourselves in §§ 8 and 9. 
ated, and we are driven to the same conclusion.” 
1}, We may now sum up results and report progress 
is found that the aotion of ‘ gorrespondence impli 
_ bwo.factors, each of which was a whole-6fmany coli 
ing teleologically ; and thus ‘correspondence’ seri 
to become identity of structure, or plan of organizatia 
i different materials. Taking ‘correspondence’ in # 
sense, we saw that the nature of the structure, or 
‘purpose or idea which it unfolded, emerged more { 
jore into importance as the essence of truth, wh 
fact of correspondence showed itself a8 at m 
Symptom of truth. A true description or af 
portrait seemed to depend for their truth upon | 
ullness of thexsignifieance embodied for the ap) 
ending mind in the two expressions ; and this rei 
: ange out, would lead to the notion of: fi 
“di ined by systematic ¢oherence,) We had’ 
¥ decided to reject’ for the present the vi 
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ees 
RESPONDENCE. 

3 wane #. ee = 
on to consider the corzespondence- 
ould apply .to ‘trae’ judgement, We — 
one of the factors was explicitly ‘men- _ 
it was vital to determine in what sense 
th ‘mental’ and ‘real’, and again in what _. 
e other factor was par excellence ‘real’ and yet” 
d to mind (§6).° In order to deal wi ees 
we found it necessary to call attention 
dual nature of human experience, its universal: 
dependence, and yet also its individuality. 
id its dependence on personal’ and private conditions 
). We then endeavoured to express the nature 
to 


i@ two factors, in the case of a judgement 
it 








































@ or less'intelligible meaning. But we discoy. 
at the'idea of an identical structure‘in different 
a als is quiterinadequate when applied to the: 

| question, viz. felt- and thought-wholes, And + 
he whole notion of correspondence, however 
85 a working hypothesis, bréaks down if regard 
"an adequate conception of truth (§§8, 9). " Finall 
considered the case in which a universglly acce 
judgement, or a scientific theory, is supposed 
true’ beeause corresponding to Reality. And 

found that here again’ the notion of correspor 
bist give place to the idea of systematie 
) 10). xd ’ <i 
7 Our ext task, therefore, 





‘the way. For (1) wé have said ni 
g explicitly, aboutfe sation} And. 5 
e strength of the corresponde: 
sreen é comma) en 


sensation. In stiches we are in con ith R 
‘ity. There we come face to face owith a pare: 
independent, controlling Real; an truth, in its 


and most obvious sense, means correspon: 
or conformi a= fs of @ir ideas to the facts” given 
to us in sensation. And (2) we must endeavour 
“dispose of a vide Whioh has long been haunting us 
view that trath and falsity are qualities ‘of corte 


entities entirely sit Abie of seca 













RUTH AS A Qeaniry or InpEPENDENT Exnies } 


4 Ovr object. in the present chapter is. to 
line certain views which threaten to invalidate — 






tenotion, We shall see, however, that. both of 
mnemies draw their forces from a commoi 
it is with that base that we shall be prima 
ned, A common assumption is made by 
from that assumption development proceeds 
different ways. But one of the deyelopme 
fe or less accidental, whilst the other 
ssary logical extension of the assumption. In { 
dental development, the common assump 
ployed as a foundation for the co espon ) 
ion of truth. The other development leads to a 
ry of truth so different from any of the" prevailing 
Ws that, in endeavouring to state it, I may be 
ised of setting yp a crudegand ridiculoys travesty, 
the difficulty of a fair statéihent is increased by 
uct that this new theory involves, and also: 
y # tadically new Logic and Metaphysics. | 
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So far. as I know, there does not at x pela exist’ 
any systematic exposition of the new Logie and | 
Metaphysics. The nearest approach to a complete 
position is to be found in the works of Mr. Bertrand 
Russell. In his Philosophy of Leibniz, in various 
articles in Mind, and in his Principles of Mathematics, 
he constantly applies the principles of the New Philo~ 
sophy to the solution of the problems with which he is 
concerned, and to the criticism of current phflosophical 
views. But—no doubt quite rightly—he neither, 

. offers, nor professes to offer, a systematic exposition of 
the Logie and Metaphysics whose principles he is 
pplying. We are given to understand, in general 
that there is such a system, which will emerge (0 
perhaps has emerged) triumphant from the gulf of 
ériticism which has swallowed all other philosophies, | 
But at present wo have to construct this new system 
FAs — out of Mr. Russell’s applications - of it, 
such construction is necessarily precarious. At 

times, indeed, Mr. Russell refers us to the writings of 
Mr. G. E. Moore. But although Mr. Moore’s Principia 
Ethica, and his articles in Mind and elsewhere, contai 
interesting indications (and more or less fragmentary 
expositions) of a new Logic and Metaphysics, I have. 
not been able to discover in them anything. like a 
systematic account. : 4 
Under these circumstances I have thought it a, 
while to discuss, so far as possible without pérsonal. 
- zeference and without personal controversy, aytheory 
of truth which seems to me both important and| 
‘erroneous--and important mainly because of the 
nature of its errone@usness. The theory in que 
has been suggested to me by thewvritings of Me 
Russell and Moore, and I gratefully acknowledge my 
obligation. But although.I have e a free use of 
‘their writings, and have not serupléd to employ their 










































































terminology wherever it seomed convenient, I have 
no. desire to attribute to them a view which perhaps 
they do not hold, nor to impute to them those logit 






‘and metaphysical positions on which that view, : 
T conceive it, depends. Still less must the reader- : 
Suppose that the logical affiliation here ascribed to 
that view—its derivation from the assumption , that’ — 
 ‘experiengjng makes no difference to the facts’—either . 
~ * is, or would be, recognized’ by Messrs, Russell and 
Moore, For my purposes it is irrelevant whether any 
philosopher actually holds the view which I am about 
® to discuss. It seems to me to follow logically from 
! an assumption which is commonly, made, and to 
involve certain logical and metaphysical principles’ 
which are worth examining, “Occasionally I have- 
criticized statements quoted verbatim from Mr. Rus- 
} 




































sell, because they seemed to me the best expositions 
and illustrations of the type of theory im question, 
But though I may thus have been led to adopt: at 
_. times a polemical tone, and to attack the views of an. 
a actual philosopher, my primary object is to: conduct 
an impersonal examination of a certain assumption and 
» an impersonal. criticism of certain logical and meta-~ 







hysical principles, ee 
isin sensation—so we are to assume—we are — 
in direct contact-with the Real. The Real is indeed 
‘given’ to us, and it is also ‘accepted.’ But what,, 
is given to us in sensation is independent of the | 
acceptance and of the recipients, and is, in that 
independence, the stubborn authority which controls 
in the end all our thinking, px aes deing. Thé 
Real in sensation is present to ° tient conscioqus-— 
_ ness: for ‘sensation’ is a complex, which includes 
“ ‘something’ and also the ‘awareness’ thereof, But 
_ the nature of theReal is in no way affected by 
its presence to the sentient consciousness: -i. e. ¢ 
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34 THE NAT 
‘acceptance’, if it is not purely passive, at least i 
no way modifies the ‘something’ which we accept. 
_ Sensation—the sentient apprehension of a sensible 
quality—must be analysed into two simple factors 
and a relation, The factors are (1) the Quality—a 
simple, timeless, unchangeable, independent Real ; 
and (2) the Apprehension—something ‘mental’ of 
‘psychical’. And if we would avoid the errors o 
Idealism, we must remember that, although in the 
complex these factors are united by a relation, each 
factor is (and remains what it is) independently .o 
the other. Thus it is the first duty of any sound 
philosophy to separate the factors, and to study each 
strictly by itself. As to the relation, we must.obsery 
that it is a unique, not further definable, relation. I 
is that peculiar, distinctive relation which obtains 
between ‘subject’ and ‘ object” in Experience ; and 
itg character is such that it holds the related facto 
Panes and yet also leaves them completely, 
‘touched and unaffected by the union.? 

The above ‘assumption’ is simply a plain. statemen: 
of the facts, It will be welcomed by common sense 

and it will clear the most formidable difficulties out ol 
the path of philosophy. And/first, we may indicate 
how it is to be used in defence of the correspondences 
notion of truth. By analysis of our sentient experience 
we can separate out the indubitably Real; and thi 
is the ultimate standard, correspondence with whick 
constitutes truth. When we talk of the ‘facts of the 
ease‘, of the ‘ actual historical events’, of the ‘ origina 
of a portrait, or of ‘the nature of Shin’ which scieneg 
is to represent, we'mean, i in the dJast resort, this Real 
_ given in sensation. No doubt this Real, as we “x. 
~ perience it, is always given in relation to‘our apprehsn- 
sion, and always in conjunietion and combination with 

: 708, ati: Helow, p. 50, note. = * 
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‘much that is ‘the work of the mind’, 
separate out what is ‘ given * from that which is super- 
Raposed upon it; and again we m 
‘given’ clear fom the manner of. its 
‘ the nature of the recipients, The work of sé 
and dissection is hard, but not impossible; and : 
residuum is a*standard whose independent Reality is : 
* beyond suspicion, 
[The only adequate answer to this defence of the 
correspondence-notion is the criticism of its i 
and I shall enter upon that presently. es he 
meantime, it should be noticed that, {even granting the 
assumption, some of the chief difficulties in the. 
spondence-notion are still unsolved. For, assuming 
the unchangeable afid independent Real immediately, 
given in sensation, what is to correspond to it, 
what is the nature of the correspondence? Is the 
‘mental factor’ (e.g. in a ‘true’ system of judgeme en 
’ a complex tissue woven with mental schemata of } 
thesis out of psychical. replicas of the Real given 
’ in sensation? Or are there no. psychical replicas, no 
A ae counterparts of the given Real? and is 
_ ‘mental factor’ a mere form, a mere scheme 
_ ciples of synthesis? It seems necessary to adopt on 
of these two alternatives; and yet, whichever we = 
choose, ‘correspondence’ is meaningle >. ee 
“mental factor’ either is entirely, or essen : 
a formative structure which just is not the structs of : 
the Real. And ‘ correspondence ’, as We saw, reqi 
% identity of structure in the corresponding factors, : 
We may neat procéed to develop our ‘assumption 
in a far more radical fashion ; and, cutting ourselves « 
loose from the correspondence-notion altogether, we 
} may formulate a few theory of tru 
£14. For, if we can sever the ‘Real’ 
: ental’, we are logically” 
G: : 
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from everything ” meni 
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makes the greenness of the tree, or my hearing the 
harmony of the chord. No doubt, to be experienced, the 
gr@enness must be seen, and the harmony must be_ 
heard. But the fundamental postulate of all Logic is — 
expressed in our. ‘assumption’: viz. that the “ex. 

' periencing’ makes no difference to the facts. The ~ 
notes of the chord are in harmony, or the harmony is 
there, whether I hear them or not. No matter whether 

I see it or not, the tree, is green. Its greenness is 
there, an independent unchangeable’ fact. Now the ~ 
same holds in principle of Judgement and Inference, 
For it is ridiculous to suppose that the equality of the 
interior «angles of a triangle to two right angles is made” 
by me in the judging; or_that this ‘truth’ became — 
true when the first geometer discovered it, and would 
cease to be true if no one believed it. No doubt, to be 
ienced, the equality ynust be judged, or in some 
apprehended. But we must sever the psychical” 
apprehension from the ‘truth’ apprehended. The 
‘trutl’ is there, timelessly, unchangeably, indepen: 
dently itself; a complex, whose simple ‘constituen 

_ elements yet eternally and inseparably cohere to form 
a single entity. Such an entity is possessed of a 
genuine unity ; since, although for analysis it is com: 
plex, it cannot be compounded out of the simple 
elements which analysis reveals as its constituents. 
It may be called a ‘Proposition’, to distinguish it 
alike from the simple entities (e.g. the real qualities, 
which are given in sensation), and from that which” 
current Logie calls a ‘Judgement’. A ‘judgemen.’, in 
ordinary logical usage, is a hybrid, in which psychical 
elements (such as belief, apprehension, &c.) are un- 
warrantably blended with the purely logical fact, the 


1 The tree may cease to be green, but the ‘ greenness’ itself is 
: femal and unchangeable. 






























by 


a and yet single entity which we have called 


’ ‘Knowledge ’ is a complex, involving true propositions _ 
_ and belief: i.e. it is the appreciation of the flavour of — 


‘redness or the taste of a pineapple.’ (Ch iv. p. 129.) What is 
' here said of the primary propositions, or ‘indefinables’, appears 


































INDEPENDENT ‘ENTITIES 


a ‘ Proposition ’*. 

‘Truth’ and ‘ Falsity’, in the only strict sense of the 
terms, are characteristics of ‘ Propositions’. Hyery 
Proposition, in itself and in entire independence of 
mind, is true or false ; and only Propositions can be 
true or false. The truth or falsity of a Proposition is, 
so to say, its flavowr, which we must recognize, if we 
recognize it at all, immediately : muchas we appreciate 
the flavour of pineapple or the taste of gorgonzola, 


these entities, combined with retention of the true and 
rejection of the false propositions, And ‘ Error’ is a — 
complex, inyolving false propositions and belief : ies 
it is the misappreciation of flavours, combined -with 
rejection of the true and retention of the false bag 
tions. The true and the false—i.e. propositions, 
eternal rélations, their combination into inferences, 
&c.—are the subject-matter of Logic. Psychical bg 
nomena—e.g. belief, apprehension, &e.—are the subject- 
matter of Psychology. Knowledge and Error are the 
subject-matter of Epistemology, a complex scien 
involving both Logic and Psychology. 

Can we further describe the difference between pe 


* Of. Russell, The Principles of Mathematics, 1, Preface, p. 
‘The discussion of indefinables—which tems the chief pee 
philosophical logie—is the endeavour to sce clearly, and to make — 
others see clearly, the entities concerned, in order that the mind 
may have that kind of acquaintance with, them which it has with 


to be extended elsewhere io all propositions, Cf, Russell on 
‘Meinong’s Theory of Compicxes and Assumptions’ (IID), in 
Mind, N.S., No. 52, p. 523: ‘It may be said—and this is, 
I believe, the correct view—that there is no problem at all in 
truth and falsehood; that some propositions are true and some — 
false, just as some roses are red and some white; belief is. 
a certain attitude towards propositions, which is called 
_ when they are beathan:- Mais J acne Cf. also 
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and false propositions? Both, as we have seen, are 
eternal unchangeable entities : and it seems as if there — 
were nothing more to be said, except that they just do~ 
differ, precisely qua true and false. The difference is — 
immediate, must be. appreherided intuitively, and there ~ 
is an end of the matter. Yet we may endeavour to : 
carry our analysis a litile further. For a true proposi- ~ 
tion, we may say, involves an element which is not 
contained in a false proposition; and it is this ad- 
ditional element which constitutes its truth. The — 
element in question attaches to the Proposition in ~ 
itself? i.e, is a constituent of its being for Logic, and — 
not for Psychology. We may adopt Mr. Russell’s” 
terminology, and call this element ‘assertion’, if we ~ 
remember that it is ‘assertion’ in a sirictly logical and 
non-psychological sense-—whatever that may mean. The 
presence of the same element will serve to distinguish 
aggenuine Proposition (e.g. ‘Caesar died’) from the 
content of a Proposition from» which the life of the- 
Prgposition has vanished (e.g. ‘ Caesar’s death’). ry 


1 Of. Russell, Principles of Mathematics, § 88. ‘Tho question is ; 
How does a proposition differ by being actually true from: what 
it would be as an ontity if it were not true? It is plain that 
true and false propositions alike are entities of a kind, but: that 
true propositions have a quality not belonging to false ones— 
a quality which, in a non-psychological sense, may ‘be called 
being asserted. Yet there are grave difficulties in forming a con: 
sistent theory on this point, for if assertion in any way chap 
a proposition, no proposition which can possibly in any cont 
* be unasserted could be true, since when asserted it would becom 

a different proposition. But this is plainly false; . . . Leaving 
this puzzle to logic, however, we must insist that there is” 
a difference of some kind between an asserted and an unasserte 
proposition.’ Of. also § 52: ‘But there-is another’ [i,e. non 
psychological] ‘sense of assertion, very difficult to bring clearly 
before the mind, and yet quite undeniable, in which only tra 
propositions-are asserted. True and false propositions alike are 
in ‘some sense entities, and are in some sense capable of bein 
logical subjects ; but when a proposition happens to be true, it ha 
a further quality, over and above that. which it shares with false 
* propositions, and it is this further quality which is what I m 
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C15. [ithe theory of truth which has just “boon 


_. itself is a particular psychical: existent—and thus the) 


vindicate the independence of truth=} Ee 
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INDEPENDENT 


sketched rests upon an assumption claiming to express 
‘the fundamental postulate of all Logic’. Oncé grant 
that ‘experiencing makes no difference to the facts’, 
and the theory inevitably follows. And you’ cannot 
refuse to grant a principle of this kind—so it may be _ 
urged—if you are to have a*Uogic at all It is 
difficult to argue convincingly against such a position. 
For if an assumption is the basis of all Logic, then 
arguments directed against it appear, by a very natural 
confusion, to be eo ipso devoid of logical cogency: The 
assumption, in fact, gets established by a kind of - 
ontological proof. : MG 
I shall, however, endeavour to show: (1) that the 
assumption, in any sense in which it is true, is irre- _ 
levant to the theory of truth which professes to be | 
based on it; whilst, on the other hand, the assumption, 
in the sense in which that theory uses and interprets, 
it, is false ; (2) that if, accordingly, this assumption be 
rejétted, the theory has to choose between two dis 
agreeable alternatives. For either the ‘independent) 
truth’ will be-and remain entirely in itself, unknown 
and unknowable; or, if known: or knowable, the truth 
will become a private and personal possession, depen- 
dent for its being upon an individual intuition which 


theory will have defeated its own obj , Which was 


(1) ‘Experiencing makes no différence to the facts. 
Sensating, conceiving, judging, leave untouched and 
independent the Real Qualities sensated, and the 


hy assertion in a logical as opposed to a psychological sense. The 
nature of truth, however, *belongs no more to the principles of 
mathematics than to the principles of everything else. is 

fore leave this question to the logicians with the above 
indication of a difficulty. - : es 

* Ct. above, § 18,-p. 33; § 14, p. 86, ~ as 































Entities conceived or judged.’ How are we to interpret. 
this statement? It is tolerably plain from the illustra- 
tions’ how ‘experiencing’ is interpreted. It -is my 
yision, my hearing, my judging—i.e. the actual sen+ — 
sating, the actual thinking, of a particular subject at a 

_ particular time—which are to ‘make no difference to 
the facts’. The tree is green, the notes form a har- ~ 
monious chord, the angles are equal to two right © 
angles, whether I, or you, or Euelid, or any individual 
subject, is or is not actually experiencing them. 

It is not so plain how we are to interpret ‘ the facts’, 
to which no: difference is made. ‘Greenness’, ‘ Har- ~ 
mony’, ‘Equality’ are to remain eternally and — 
unalterably themselves, whether they are also ex- — 
perienced or not. They are ‘the facts’, and they are — 
there independently and in themselves. But what is 
their being there? Not, on the theory, ‘their being iM 
éxperienced’ ; for that is to mean their ‘being actually — 
sensated or judged’ , & mere adventitious accident of — 
their being there, Then does it niean ‘their being as 
objects of possibly-actual sensating and judging’ ? Is? 
greenness e.g. there, in the sense that it is such that, — 
under determinate conditions, there is an actual 
sensated green, or an actual sensating of green? But 
this would imply, in the ‘independent facts’, an — 
essential relatedness, not indeed to my sensating or 
thinking gua ‘this’ and ‘mine’, but to sensating an 
thinking as the common modes in which I and you and 
other individual subjects manifest their being as — 
conscious. And an ‘essential relatedness’ would ~ 
mean that ‘the facts’, in and by themselves, ave not 
there at all; that what is there is something within — 

" which the so-called ‘facts’ are a partial factor, depen- | 

dent for its being and nature on another factor, and — 
incapable of being ‘in itself’ or independent, ae 
2 Above, § 14, P 36. 
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/ a 2 the term ‘greenness’ to mean the eternal unchangeable 
“quali 














this other factor is of the nature of ‘ experiencing’, 
though it is not my experiencing qua ‘this’ and ‘mine’.- 

Either, then, we shall have to say that the being there — 
of the facts is their combining with: another factor (of « 
the nature of ‘ experiencing’) to constitute a whole, 
whose factors involve one another; and this interpreta- 
tion destroys the relevancy of the assumption. For, 
if our theory of truth is to follow, the facts must he 
entirely in themselves and independent. Or we shall 
have to maintain that the whole constituted by ‘the 
facts’ and ‘experiencing’ (in any sense ofthe term) is 
no genuine whole, but a mere external adjustment, __ 
The two factors are; or may be, related; but: the 
relation when, or asy it obtains, leaves each precisely 
what it wag, viz. absolutely in itself and independent. 
The assumption, as thus interpreted, is relevant, and 
the theory proceeds, But as thus interpreted the — 
assumption is false, conflicts with common sense, and 
is in the end unmeaning. +3 

For Jet us consider. { Greenness? is there, in itself ; 
and, though it may be sensated, its relation to the 
sentient consciousness leaves it in the relation precisely 
what it was when not so related, arid what it will be 
again when no one is sensating it. } Now this does not 
mean merely that greenness is essentially the same, 
whether I see it or you see it: ie, ag the common — 
content of pereipient consciousness of the human type. - 
Nor does it mean that greenness, whether I conceive it 
or you-—i.e. as the common content of human abstract 
thought—is the same concept. All this may be true; 
but it is not relevant, [The theory maintains that 
greenness is what it is in complete independence of any 
and all forths of experiencing, and indeed of everything — 
other than itself. It means that greenness neither 


green’, in distinction from this or that instance of 















itself is, nor ever enters as a factor into, a whole s 
that the determinate natures of its constituents 
ciprocally involve one another. Greenness is, for th 
. theory, an ultimate entity in, the nature of things, 
which has its being absolutely in itself. How, under — 
these circumstances, greenness can yet sometimes so _ 
far depart from its sacred aloofness as to be appre- a 
. hended (sensated or conceived) ; and how, when this 
takes place, the sensating or conceiving subject is 
assured that its immaculate perseitas is still preserved 
these are questions to which apparently the only” 
answer is the dogmatic reiteration of the supposed fact : 
‘Ti is'so ; and if you cannot see it, you are wanting in 
philosophical insight.’ But the plain man, as well as 
the philosopher, has his ‘insight’. He will tell you 
that greenness is to him a name for a complex fact, the — 
factors of which essentially and reciprocally determine 
one another. And he will say that if you choose to ~ 
select one factor out of the complex, and to call it 

























but, as thus isolated, your greenness is an abstracti 

which emphatically, in itself and as such, is not thei 

nor onywhere. If you appeal to your doctrine of a 
- unique relation’, and urge that greenness both ‘is there” 
in itself and also is (at times or always) in relation to 
sentient or conceptual consciousness, he will ask 
how you reconcile this ‘both’ and ‘also’. He 
question i in what sense it is the same greenness, which 
- both in itself and also in relation to something 
And, if you deny that there is here anything | 
reconcile, he will appeal to his ‘insight’, Who sha 
say that his is the insight of a lying prophet, whi 
yours bears the divine stamp of truth ?? 3 
“It is no answer, from the point of view of the theo! 


question, to say: ‘Our insight is justified by the cons 
system of Judgements tats which it develops.” For 
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§ 16. Tt is worth while, perhaps, to pursue the 
cism of this assumption a little further. Greenness is 
an entity in itself, And though, as experienced, i is. 
* related to a sentient consciousness, yet even in that} 

relation it remains in itself and unaffected by the 
sentience. Is it then entirely irrelevant to the nature 
of greenness what the nature of the sentience may 
be? Clearly, the sentiénee to which greenness can 
be related is ‘vision’, not ‘hearing’. But we are to 
understand that this ssenteietials is not based on the 
nature of greenness as such, but is just a fact, And 
presumably also the restriction in the range of the 
sentience—the restriction, e.g. of vision to coléur, of 
hearing to sound, of this type of vision to greenness, 
&c.—is just a fact, which in no way enters into the 
nature of the sentience. Vision and greenness come 
together, and we have a ‘seeing of green’, or a ‘sen- 
sated green’; but the meeting of the two is cool and 
unconcerned, and indicates no affinity in their natures. — 
Their meeting is one of those ultimate inexplicabilities 
, of which—on some theories at any rate—the Universe — 
is full. 
The de facto restriction in the range of relate on 
either side seems, indeed, to go much further, For, 
on the one hand, greenness does not manifest its 
independent and simple nature to the vision of every 
subject: a colour-blind subject e.g. sees (or thinks he — 
' sees) ‘redness’. Even within the ‘normal’ vision}, it 
seems given to very few—to a ‘philosopher’ he d 
there—to see the self-identieal simple Quality, whieh 
matic consistency, or coherence, is to be the test of truth, 
whole position is abandoned. ‘Truth” is then no longer » 
immediate quality of Propositions in themselves. On the appeal —~ 
to ‘Insight’, see below, §§ 18 and 19. 


* ‘What ‘normal’ means, for the theory which we are con: 
ing, is a difficult question. . Is ‘the normal vision’ that 


_ majority? Or is the normality, e.g. _—~ visit guaranteed te 
me by immediate inspection ? 
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nesses where the untrained eye sees but one. 
thespainter finds a name for each different shade, and 
recognizes each as an ultimate simple Quality, who — 
will guarantee that his discrimination is both legiti- 
mate and adequate ; that each of his Simples is really 
different from all its neighbours, and that none of his 
Simples can possibly itself prove manifold ? ae 
On the other hand, that my vision here and now — 
should be a vision of greenness and not e.g. of red- 
ness; still more that it should be a vision of the ulti- 
mate simple greenness, and not of a confused complex 
of many undiscriminated shades of greenness: this, ~ 
if it takes place, takes place by a miraculous de facto 
- coincidence, And it requires a correspondingly mira- 
culous ‘ insight’ to assure me that it takes place. Se 
We may at this point detect in the New Philosophy 5 
a strong family likeness to an extreme Occasionalism, 
without.the Deus ex machina to render Occasionalism — 
plausible. Sentience has been pulverized into atomie — 
sensatings, and the object or sphere of sentience into _ 
atomic Qualities. Atom on one side comes together with 
Atom on the offer side; but why this Atom should — 
be related to that, or indeed any Atom to any other, 
is a question which cannot be answered, It canno 
be answered, for there is no rational ground for the 
relation. The meeting, the relation, between 
Atom and that is a coincidence, which just happe 


we are told that it is, and those who tell us tell us 
also that they are possessed of philosophical insight.1 


* Cf. Russell, ‘Meinong’s Theory of Complexes and A 
tions ’ (III), Mind, N.S., No. 52, p. 519: 


degree of ileal capacity.” (Italics mine.) How is the‘ : 
of pelonophical capacity ’ measured 











_of the Simple Sentience which is related to the Simple 


_ them. -Still it seems to me that my criticism retains 


§ 17. But we shall be accused of misrepresentation. 
‘You are neglecting’, we shall be told, ‘a vital dis- 
tinction, which our theory emphasizes. What ac 
tually exists, what actually takes place, is always — 
complex. - The simple Qualities do not, as such, exist. 
They have being, or “are”, eternally, timelessly, and 
not in place. Instances of them—actual cases or o¢- 
currences of them—are compounded of other elements 
besides their simple selves. What is actually being 
seen, exists and is a complex. The actual seeing 
occurs, and it too is a complex. Grecnness in relation 
to this or these absolute points ef Space, and that or 
those absolute moments of Time, is a complex which 
exists as a particular case of greenness: this green on 
that leaf here and now. Vision here and now, or then 
and there, is a complex fact, a particularized occurrence 





























Quality. We have insisted on this distinction, and we 
have described the peculiar relations of “occupying” 
Time and Space, which are involved.’ + 

, Tconfes§that I have no acquaintance with ‘ absolute 
moments’ and ‘absolute points’, What an absolute 
moment or an absolute point may be, how it is. 
distinguished from other absolute moments or points, 
how it is recognized, or how anything can be said- 
about it which will serve to fix its absolute indivi- — 
duality : of all this I am ignorant, and I-have not yet 
found any one to enlighten me. But for the sake of 
argument I will assume that there are such entities, 
and that the objector has an immediate and infallible 
acquaintance with some (if not with every one) of 





its force. For now it applies to the combination of 
the Atomic Simples, which constitute the existing — 
complexes. That these Atomic Simples should combine 
to form a complex—or indeed that any Simples should 


_. its members are individuals: the objects of daily life, persons, 




































46 THE NATURE : 
combine—is a de facto comcidence, an arbitrary 
tional fact, if it be ‘a fact’ at all. The objector h 
is a mere unfounded coincidence : a ‘class of psychical | 
existents’ related to certain absolute points of Spa 


moments of Time.t And if I am told that facts 
are often irrational, and that these de fucto coinvi- 
dences are and must. be accepted, still I must pro 
against the barbarous treatment to which the Simple — 
Entities are subjected. How can you play fast and 
loose with their simplicity ? How can you treat them 
ag each absolutely simple and independent, and also 
ag related to one another to form a complex? -Greenness 
here and now is this complex fact, this case of green 

actually existing. The same greenness there and then is — 
that different complex fact, that case of green actually 


1 Of, Russell, Principles of Mathematics, I, p. 528: ‘What we — 
called, in chapter vi, the class as one, is an individual, provided — 


tables, chairs, apy, &c., are classes as one. (A person is a class — 
of psychical existents, the others are classes of material points, — 
with perhaps some reference to secondary qualities.)’ The addi 
tion of the temporal and spatial relations of the ‘class of psychica 
existents’ is suggested by what Mr. Russell says elsewhere (e.g. ~ 
chap. liii): for a ‘person’ is related to a Body, and a Body is ~ 
presumably a class of ‘terms which occupy both points 
instants’. But a ‘class of psychical existents’, with or with 
this addition, is an ‘unfounded coincidence’ in the sense of 
criticism. 

A somewhat different account of personal identity is tentativ 
“propounded at p. 470: ‘Thus if the mind is anything, and i 
ean change, it must be something persistent and eonstant, to 
which all constituents of a psychical state have one and 
same relation. Personal identity could be constituted by 
persistence of this term, to which all a person’s states 
nothing else) would have-a fixed relation’. . . I regret that_ 
cannot understand this passage. Is the ‘ persistent term’ a simple 
entity within the personality, differing in its relation to the person 
from his other states solely by its persistence? Or is this ‘ term’— 
as Mr. Russell’s first sentence Seems to say—identical with. 
whole mind? If so, are the ‘constituents of a psychical state’, 
‘person’s states’, not mental at all, or, if mental, within anot/ 

? ‘ 









“This green and that green may be called ‘numerically diverse in- 








existing,. And again, neither here nor there, neither 
now nor then, the same greenness ‘is’ (we must not say 
‘exists ’), pure and simple and self-contained, one of the 
‘ultimate components of the Universe. The temporal 
and spatial relations, I further understand you to say, 
are in all cases precisely and numerically the same 
relations. The same greenness is united, in the two 
cases, by two relations (each precisely and numerically 
the same) to a different pair of points and a different 
pair of moments. | The same greenness and ‘ precisely and 
numerically the same’ relations enter as constituents 
into an indefinite number of different complexes.! ) 


* Cf. e.g. Russell, le. pp. 51, 52: ‘I conclude, then, that the 
relation affirmed between A and B in the proposition “A differs 
from B” is the general relation of difference, and is precisely and 
numerically the same as the relation affirmed between (and D in 
“C differs from D”. And this doctrine must be held, for the 
same reasons, to be true of all other relations: relations do not 
have instances, but are strictly the same in all propositions in 
which they occur.’ I have assumed that the simple Qualities 
(like Relations) ‘do not have instances’: e.g. that the ‘greenness’ 
which is a tituent of this case of green is ‘ precisely and * 
numericallythe same’ as the ‘greenness’ which is a constituent oe 
of that case of green, and also as ‘greenness’ pure and simple; — 
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stances’ of the simple universal ‘greenness’; but their numerical 
diversity (as I. undérstand) is due to the different points and _ 
moments involved, and is not strictly a numerical difference ig? 
the ‘greenness’ which is a constituent of them. Mr. Russell, 
in a written reply which he has been good enough to send to 
me, repudiates the above interpretation of his doctrine. He says 
that his argument applies only to Relations; that on the question 
of ‘particular greennesses’ he has no opinion either way; and that 
he does not deny that ‘greenness’ exists. Bat if the simple —— 
Qualities (e.g. ‘ greenness’) exist, the argument of §§ 15, 16 applies - 
without any qualification, and I have no need to repeat it here, 
And the question whether ‘greenness’ has or has not numerically 
diverse instances of itself, is of no importance. For whichever 
alternative Mr, Russell may finally decide to adopt, his theo: 
is equally impossible. If the simple ‘ greenness” becomes numeri- 
cally multiple in the different complexes of which it forms 
a, constituent, how can it be sdid to be ‘unaffected’ by Being 
related to different entities? whilst, if it does not become nm : 
cally multiple, how can it—a simple numerically identical enti 
enter into different existent complexes? : , 





















form Complexes, I can see nothing but a statende 

of the problem in terms which render ‘its solu 
inconceivable. If you tell me that a penny in m 
pocket is ‘the same’ coin as a penny in yours, I ag 
that in a sense this is true enough. Butif for the penn: 
you substitute a simple eternal entity, and then go 
on to maintain that this simple self-identical entity is” 
both in my pocket and in yours, and also in no place 
and at no time, I can only protest that a simplicity of 
this kind is too deep for me tofathom. Nor does it 
make _ least difference if you call your simp le 


the Seine of the simple entity to the points of 
Soe which are my pocket, is ‘precisely and numerically” 

’ as its relation to the points of Space which — 
are your pocket, I must admit that I am unable E 


* from numerical diversity. 
If, on thé other hand, each different cout i 
volves different: relations and different constituent 
i and each relation and each constituent is: a simp 
entity, then (I suggest to you) the game is up, F 
“thea Universe is really and unambiguously a ml - 
tiplicity of Simples, and there is neither universa 
nor unity anywhere, except the unity of the uni 
Each Simple Element is what it professes to be, al 
lutely one, absolutely itself, absolutely other than ev. 
thing else. And there, where your theory. begins, 
must also end. A Logic of abstract identity has es 
ried you where it carried Antisthenes—beyond the re 
ment, and beyond the reach of knowledge. | ; 
or any monistic philosophy the fundamental dif 
is to find intelligible.meaning within its sys' 


© for the relative independence of the differe: ye c 
One. For any pluralistic philosophy the fun 








INDEPENDENT 
mental difficulty is to render any union of its ultimate . 
simple: entities intelligible without destroying their 
simplicity. In the first case we have One, and find 
it difficult to reconeile with its Unity the being of 
a variety or plurality within it. In the second case 
we have Many, and find it difficult, whilst retaining . 
‘the simplicity and the independence of the elements 
of the Many, to recognize the being and the unity of : 
anything not simple. With the difficulties of Monism | 
T have here no special concern. I will only say that the 
Monist could ‘solve’ his difficulties with far fewer 
ultimate indefinables and immediate intuitions than 
the present pluralistic theory makes free to assume, _ 
though he would perhaps not call it a ‘solution’, But 
what I here wish to point out is this: the present ~ 5 
theoryetests its account of the complex facts upon 
certain assumptions, which aro simply and solely 
statements of the problem to be solved. Thus, ity 
insists that the union of the Independent Simples is : 
a union by external relations ; and ‘ external relation’ |" 

_ is a name for the problem to be solved. The problem ~ 
is, ‘How can elements, each absolutely simple and in 
itself, coalesce to form a complex in any sense a unity? & 
And the answer given is, “By being externally related i 
ie. by coalescing to form a unity and yet not ceas- 
ing to be independent. Again, ‘How can that, which 
is independent, yet be apprehended and known 
independent?’ The theory answers: ‘In virtue 
the unique relation of « experiencing” to the obj 
experienced’; i.e. in virtue of an immediate apprehen- 
sion which is just of the miraculous nature demanded 
for the solution of the problem. For this = = 






















relation’, when you ask what it is, is precisely 

relation which would have to characterize an apprehe 

_ if it apprehended its object and yet left that objec 

_ dependent. And finally, there is a problem as to hoy 
D 3 : 


JOACHIM 


the simple, eternal, and self-identical can enter as ac 
stituent into complexes, which are changing, diffe 
and many, And the theory answers, ‘By being 

in a not further explicable manner, to the diffe 
points and moments’. But these inexplicable r 
tions are mere names for the problem. “For they ai 
simply formulations of the assertion that the simple 
eternal, and self-identical is yet also a constituent 
many different complexes, connected with 
different places and times." 

§ 18, eft have endeavoured to show - that 
assumption that ‘experiencing makes no differe 
to the facts’ is either false, or irrelevant to the th 
of truth which we are here discussing. And if 
arguments have carried conviction, the remainder 
my task will not be difficult. For it will not be h 
to show that this theory, which set out to vindie 


’ Hitherto I have assumed that the relation of ‘ experiencii 
to ‘the ‘facts’ is to be external in the sense that it is to lea 


awareness of the other term—an awareness which may be eithe 
that of presentation or that of judgment. This makes th 
relation more essential, more intimate, than any other; for th 
relatedness seems to form part of the very nature of one of 
the related terms, namely of the psychical term.’ I confes 
-that this ‘essential’ and ‘intimate’ relation looks to me 

miracle postulated ad hoc, and a miracle strangely disco: 

ith the philosophical position which it is designed to su 
Mr. Russell’s description of the cognitive relation appears to 
that, if A be the psychical term and B the other term, then 
very nature involves B, but B does not involve A. And altho 
A’s very nature involves B, it involves a B in itself or a By 
is by its very nature not related to A or anything, 

ve is something, ‘part of whose very nature” is 
‘Bnd relatedness presumably to something definite (viz. to 

’, B), not to a something in general which is nothing in 


Sea Yet although, given A, there is ‘relatedness to B 
B in question must be in itself and unrelated ; for oth 
‘hat becomes of its ‘independence *? , 


























the independence of truth, must end by making truth 
_ aprivate and personal possession, dependent upon an 
_, individual intuition which itself is a particular psy- 
chical existent; unless indeed truth is to remain 
entirely in itself, for ever unknown and unknowable 
even te thé®advocates of the theory. Truth is a 
quality of certain propositions: ‘it attaches to these 
_ iiidependent entities immediately and as they are in 
themselves. Propositions are true or false, and their 
truth or falsity have not to wait for our recognition. 
Our recognition, when it comes, is—like the apprecia- — 
tion of a flavour—an immediate intuitive apprehension, 
The truth as recognized, as known, is therefore a 
matter. of personal intuition—or rather of intuition 
which is a psychical existent, one member of the 
‘class of psychical existents’ constituting a ‘person es | 
‘But’, we shall be told, ‘you are neglecting an 
obvious distinction. For though the recognition, when| — 
it comes, is intuitive, immediate, individual, and ‘per-/ * 
sonal, the truth in itself is impersonal and independent.’ ) 
_ Truth im itself, trath neither known nor recognized, 
may be anything you please. You can say what ‘you | 
like about it, and it is not worth any one’s while to 
contradict you; for it remains beyond all and any 
knowledge, and is 4 mere name for nothing. And I 
hesitate to believe that the theory which we are criti- 
izing worships this ‘unknown God’, or maintains the 
- ‘independence of truth’ in this futile sense. t 
; truth, whose independence it wishes to vindicate, is 
- known or knowable, or in some way experienced, _ 
_ Yes’, we shall. be told, ‘it is apprehended by an 
immediate intiition, and in the intuition is recognized 
_ as independent of the intuition.’ But this is the old 
assumption that ‘ experiencing makes no difference to 
_ the facts’, interpreted in the sense in which it is 
— 1 Of above, p, 39. * Cf above. p. 46, note, 
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_ For Jet us consider once more what'we are asked 
accept, The truth as apprehended by the intuition | 
known, and known as independent. ‘Independen’ 
what? If the view means merely ‘ independent of 
intuition qua this “act of intuiting here and now’, 
may at once accept this with certain reservations. 
if this were all that the view intended, the ‘t 
though Ife identical with the ‘mental’ qua 






























psychical @currence, might still be essentially related 

to mind. Even an Idealist Logic would agree th i 
_ truth is i this sense ‘independent’ of the intuition; 
| but it would draw a distinction, which its critics ‘do 
appear to admit', between the intuition as apprebh 
sion of truth and the intuition as psychical fact, as 
act of intuiting here and now. It would not ag 
that ‘mind’, or everything ‘ mental’, is mothing but 
psychical phenomenon, this psychical existent or els $3 
of psychical existents; nor would it admit without 
qualification that truth is in no-sense ‘here’ or ‘now 
‘this’ or ‘that’, but wholly and absolutely ete: 
timeless, and unchanging. The theory sets on 
_ side mind, everything mental or psychical; and on 

other side the Simples (Qualities, Moments, and Poi 

and the Complexes or Propositions which are ‘true 

or ‘false’, It interprets mind, the mental, as noth: 

but psychical fact or occurrence; and rightly refi 
“to identify the true with this. But since it recog ; 
nothing as mind or mental other than the mere psychical _ 
fact qua occurrence or qua existent, it is forced to ide 
tify the true with the non-mental, i. e. with that whic 

























1 Cf. Russell, ‘Meinong’s Theory’, &e. (1), Mind, N.S., No. 5 
p. 204. ‘... that truth and falsehood apply not to beliefs, bu 
to their objects ; and that the object of a thought, even when th 
object does not exist, has a Being which is in no way depend 
upon its being an object of thought: all these are theses whi 
though generally rejected, can be supported by arguments w! 
deserve at least a refutation.’ (Italics mine.) : A 
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_ independent of mind altogether, unknown and unknow- 
' able.! And it only appears to escape this conclusion 
__ by the postulate that ‘ experiencing makes no difference 
_ to the facts’; ie. by assuming that in the purely 
factial and individual psychical occurrence ‘ the true’ 
_ Stands revealed in its universal, eternal, and indepen- 
' dent nature, The true stands revealed in and to this 
psychical egistent; but the revelation in no way — 
_ affects the “Character of the existent psychical fact. 
_ That is, and remains, barely particular in spite of the 
' universal character of what it apprehends: barely 
subjective, in spite of the independent being of the 
true which reveals itself to it; and a mere temporary 
occurrence, although it apprehends the timeless in 
its timelessness. The psychical existent may be an 
' intuition of truth, ‘belief in what is true’ or know- 
' ledge’?; or it may be a perverted and illusory intui- 
tion, belief in what is false or ‘error’. The dif 
ference falls entirely on the side of what is revealed. 
On the side of the mind there is in both cases alike 
a phenomenon of belief, which for the psychologist 
is the same fact. The content of the intuition, if it 
_ has a content, has nothing to-do with truth or false- 
_ hood; for the content is psychical and is the concern 
of psychology, whilst truth and falsehood belong to the 
_ entirely extra-mental. They atiach to the indepen- 
_ dent propositions, and are studied by the logical 
The logician, however, is driven to the uncom-_ 
_ fortable conception of a ‘strictly logical assertion 9 


: 
i 
, 
a 
. 
, 


? Of. e.g. Russell, Principles of Mathematics, I, p. 451: ‘The 
argument that 2 is mental requires that 2 should be essentially 
an existent. But in that case it would be particular, and it 
| would be impossible for 2 to be in two minds, or in one mind 
| at two times. Thus 2 must be in any case an entity, which will 
| have being eyen if it is in no mind.’ © 


_? Ch Russell, 1. «., Mind, N.S., No. 50, p..205; No. 51, 
B54. ; 
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. 54 “wy THE NATURE OF TRUTH 
an assertion which is ‘non-psychological’'; a con= 
ception which, if it means anything, is an attempt ) 
reintroduce into the notion of truth essential rela 
ness to ‘mind’, and to restore to ‘mind’ its universal 
character. The psychologist is condemned to study 
mental states, psychical existents, in entire abstraction” 
(if they are cognitional states) from what they appr 
hend or believe. And we have to introduce the 
science of Epistemology (more complex than Logie o : 
Psychology, because it involves them both) to s ; 
knowledge. For knowledge qua ‘ belief’ is the sub 
of Psychology, and qua belief-in what is true pre 
poses the science of Logic.* j 

Now I would suggest to the advocates of this theo: 
that there is an unpleasant choice before them, whic 
they are bound to make. 

(i) Are they prepared to abide by their pluralism? 

If so, the ‘independent truth’—in the sense of # 
unknown and unknowable truth—may figure in their 
philosophy, if they think it worth while; but the truth: 
as known will require a different: consideration. For 
the truth as known will be the truth as revealed in 
and to this psychical existent. They may make thei 
bow to the Independent Truth; but, except for thi 
empty courtesy, their theory will be indistinguishab 
from extreme Subjective Idealism. Truth will be for 
them dependent upon the barely particular psychical 
existent, my belief or your belief. — 4 

(ii) Or do they prefer to abide by the independence 
of Truth as known? If so, let'them develop to its con- 

sequences their conception of a ‘logical assertion’; a 
let them examine their assumption that ‘mind’ an 
the ‘mental’ are nothing but particular occurrences 6 












































1 Above, p. 38. ~ t 
2 Aboye, p. 87. Cf. e.g. Russell, lc, Mind, N.S. No, 50; 
p. 205. : 







Pe They will be driven to the recognition of 
a universal, which is neither a ‘simple entity’ nor a 

complex of simple constituents. They will begin to 

suspect their:pluralism, and even perhaps to distrust i 

the power of ‘inexplicable relations’ to constituté unity 

in a world of atomic simples. 

§ 19 The only other alternative, so far as I can see, is 
to raise the old cry that ‘experiencing makes no differ- 
ence to the facts’; and to insist that my immediate — 
intuition—this particular psychical existent—reveals 
to me the eternal independent truth, and reveals also 
to me that its revelation is of this kind.) 

I do not propose to bring forward any.further argu- 
ments against this assumption; but I will add a few 
remarks on the meaning of ‘immediate intuition’. 

[The bare fact that an: apprehension is ‘immediate’ 
does not, to my mind, create a presumption in favour 
of its truth. On the contrary, it rouses suspicion, 

_ For an ‘immediate apprehension’ is éne, the grounds 
\ of which are not stated; and if, in a philosophical 
treatise, the grounds of a belief are ‘hot stated, there 
is at least a possibility that the grounds are obscure, or 
perhaps even that there are no logical grounds.) If, in 
a philosophical work, the author appeals to aif imme- 
diate intuition, I inevitably suspect that his opinion 
rests on mere prejudice, or at least that he is unaware 

, of its grounds. An ‘immediate intuition’, in short, is 
a belief which the believer cannot justify, or at any © 
rate has not yet justified, by rational grounds, An 
‘immediate difference’ is a difference vaguely appre- 
hended ; i.e. ‘immediate difference’ is the name given - 
to an experience of difference which is as yet obscure 
and iraperfectly developed, because the precise identity 
and the precise distifictions within the identity are | 
not yet fully recognized. A difference which we — 
accept, perhaps on rational but not yet explicit grounds, ~ 
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justification (on ‘ps 
| logical grounds’), is accepted ‘immediately’. 
ihe immediacy, which attaches fo our acceptance, is 
transferred to that which is experienced, and the ex- 
perienced is called an ‘immediate difference’. The 
difference e.g. between blue and red is for us at fi 
just a difference. We feel it, experience it immediately, — 
and there seems no more to be said. But as knowledge 
grows, we can and do mediate it. A partial mediation 
in the case just quoted is achieved, when we expre 
the physical conditions of blue and red in terms of” 
precise quantitative distinctions within the identity 
‘wave-lengths of ether’, Undoubtedly there remai 
in such cases, and perhaps in all cases, a residuum 
opaque to mediating thought. - The Universe is o 
* but its unity is expressed and revealed in an infini 
of individual differences, which retain for the fini 
mind their ‘irrational flavour’, their ‘immediacy 
~ however far thé work of rational mediation has 
gressed. But the immediate apprehension of these 
individual differences sets its. problems to thought, — 
and is not their solution. And though thought cannot — 
by its mediation. exhaust the data—though finite in- 
telligence cannot entirely overcome the opacity of it 
material—it attains to truth in.so far as its media 
progresses, and not in so far as.its progress is barred, 
Everything which enters into human experienc 
may ‘be for’ the experiencing subject in the form 
‘immediacy, however inadequate that form may p 
for some of the matter which. comes under it. 
‘because every experience may ‘be for’ the sub 
under this form, the ‘immediacy’ of an expe: 
“ean as such decide neither its truth nor its fa 
That ‘Baal is the only Lord,’ that ‘blue differs 
red,’ that ‘2+2=4’, and that ‘ God was made 
these are, or may be, all of them ‘immediate 
2 
































riences’ and their ‘ ad. onan neither 
their truth nor their falsity. The fact that anything 
is experienced in the form of immediate feeling or 
intuition, or on the other hand in the form of mediate 
reflective thought, does not of itself approve the ex- 
perience as true or condemn it as false. The truth or . 
falsity of an experience depénds, if you like to put: it 
80, primarily upon what the experience is; but what 
the experience is, it is as a whole, and not in severance 
from the form under which its matter is experienced. — 
And what ‘the experience as a whole’ is, can be 
revealed to human subjects only in so far as that 
experience is raised to the level of mediate thought. _ 
It4s in the attempt to mediate our ‘immediate expe« 
riences’ that their truth-or falsity is revealed; and 
except in so far as that attempt is made, and in being 
made succeeds or fails, they possess for us neither 
truth nor falsity. 

Thus ‘blue differs from red’, and ‘24+2=4’; and 
these ‘immediate experiences’ are said to be true. 
But their truth is revealed to us.only in so far as they 
endure the test of mediation. Their ‘truth’ means 
for us that-a whole system of knowledge stands and 
falls‘with them, and that in that system, they survive? 
as necessary constituent elements. Again, the be- 
liever’s intuition that ‘Baal is the only Lord’ is an 
immediate experience, which is false. But if it be - 
false, its falsity does not depend upon its immediacy, — 
It is not because it is an emotional unmediated faith 
that it is false, any more than the Christian’s emotional 































1 If we are to sever the form of apprehending from the matter 
apprehended, we must look rather to the matter than to the form 
as determining the truth or falsity of the total experience. But 
the severance, I should contend, is indefensible; and, if it is 
made, the problem as to the nature of truth and apisity will 
remain insoluble. i 

* See below, §§ 30-7. 


faith that ‘God was made man’ is true (if it be 
because of its immediacy. That the ‘immediate expe- 
rience’ of the Baal-worshipper is false, means for us — 
in the end that it will not stand mediation. The ~ 
moral and religious experiences of the past and the © 
‘present. (even of the Baal-worshippers themselves) _ 
reveal themselves, when critically analysed and re- 
constructed, as a texture into which this immediate — 
intuition can in no sense be woven; they form — 
a system in which this would-be truth cannot 

' such survive. 2 

No doubt there are ‘immediate experiences’ whi 

have left mediation behind, and which sum up i 
themselves, in a clarified and concentrated form, 
work of critical analysis. and reflective reconstructi 
The ‘beatific vision’ of the saint, the ‘inspiration’ 

* the artist, the ‘intuition’ of the scientific discoverer 
are all of them ‘immediate experiences’. And, some- ~ 
times at any rate, they indicate a level of consciousn 

’ more developed (and not more inchoate) than the le’ 

of the discursive understanding. But even’so it 
not qua ‘immediate’ that such experiences comma 
the respect of the seeker after truth. Their claim 
be experiences of the truth is entitled to re ecogl 


intuition is the outcome and the sublimated expression 
_ of rational mediation. Otherwise they are ets mate — 
~ objeéts of suspicion and distrust. — 


Falsity are qualities of independent entities, i 

diate flavours, so to say, of ‘ propositions’ which 

‘by no means ‘mental’ or essentially related to mii 
We have refused to admit that ‘experiencing 

no difference to the facts,’ in the sense that ‘ the 

are what they are in and for themselves, ahd in e 

independence of any and all experience of them. 








perience, we have insisted, is a unity of two factors 
essentially inter-related and reciprocally involving each 
other for their being and their nature. Truth and 
Falsity do not attach to one of those factors in itself, 
if only for the reason that neither factor is, or can tes 
in itself. 

With this pphichiniats we might be content to; 
on. But, before we do -so, it will be best to 
ourselves against a misunderstanding, which is =. 
sible and indeed probable, though. not really justified 
by what we have said. For we may be told, that if our 
opponents have erred by abstraction, we ourselves are 
equally guilty. We have denied that Truth and 
Falsity attach to propositions’ in themselves, for we 
have denied that Qualities and Propositions in them- 
selves ‘are’ anything but unreal abstractions. It may 
be assumed that therefore we are bound to maintain + 
that Truth and Falsity attach to the psychical occur- 
rences, or states, of this and that finite individual; as 
such; and that what ‘is’, and what alone ‘is’, is the 
finite subject and his: psychical events. In short, it 
may be assumed that, since we have rejected a Real- 
» istic Pluralism, we must be advocating a Subjective 
Idealism ; and that, having insisted that ‘experiencing — 
makes ‘a difference: to the facts’, we must mean that 
this or that psychical oecurrence, this factual event in : 
or of my mind, constitutes and is the only Bali we: : 
the only Truth. j 

It will not help us to pisos that my mind fas an 
independent, purely self-contained and exclusive, en- 
tity) and my ideas (as mere psychical existents) are — 
unreal abstractions, which we have done our best. to 
discredit.’ _ ‘For ‘surely,’ it will be said, ‘my mind is 
at any rate not yours, and at any rate it oceurs in time 
with its own individual and distinctive EE A 
* Cf. above, pp. 24, = 






























mind in general is a fiction as unreasonable as a psy- 
chival state which is not particularized in time, and 
not confined to. an individual subject, And how 
- would it help you, even if we admitted this universal 
mind, which is neither mine nor yours, whose processes - 
and states are not existent and particular, but timeless . 
and universal? It would be a mind whose thoughts 
might be “true”, but its'thoughts would have no_ 
relation to our thoughts, and their “truth” would be _ 
in a world apart from human judgement and infer- — 
ence. Moreover, though you disclaim the -title of 
Subjective Idealists, you call yourselves °Idealists ; 
and Idealism is and must be Subjective Idealism, 
Out of its own mouth it stands condemned. For, 
though it may make play with a distinction between 4 
two factors within experience—that which is expe 
rienced and the experiencing thereof—it is ultimately — 
driven to recognize mind and nothing but mind every: ”. 
where. In the end it is forced to maintain that what 
ever is is “spirit” or “spiritual”, “mind” or “men- _ 
tal”, a “self” or “ psychical states and processes” of 
a “self”. Knowledge is for it that process in which ag 
mind comes to recognition of itself; that consumma- . 
tion in which “ spirit greets spirit”, or in which the 
objectivity and externality in the subject-matter vanish 
into the “transparent subjectivity” of pure self-con- _ 
sciousness, i.e. of “ thought thinking thought”. Real. 
ity, for all forms of Idealism, is of this “unsubstan- 
tial stuff”. It is “ideas”, “thoughts”, “ spiritual” 
or “ psychical” processes ; and these and their like are 
-in, or of, individual minds. If, then, you face thet 
logical consequences of your idealistic position, the — 
~ Universe will be for you the complex of the psychical 
processes within a finite spirit, viz. yourself, Such 
a complex, invested perhaps with the kind of inner 
consistency which attaches to a coherent dream, is the 
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. to be spiritual, it is certainly meant to assert that they are far 


. deceptive, but that we may assume him to believe that they really 


* ‘ & 
utmost that you are logically entitled to action 
Real. For there is no logical: warrant for the orna- 
mental additions which some Idealists have made to 
their Solipsism, They have no right to recognize 
other finite spirits or a divine and infinite spirit, — 
eXcept as psychical states of their own, as part and. 

reel of their dream.’ OES Se 

Subjective Idealism has rightly fallen into discredit. 
It will not stand as a theory of Reality; and it affords 
no foundation for a sane theory of knowledge or of 
conduct.- It fails when it takes the consistent form of 
Solipsism ; and it fails equally when it assumes the 
half-hearted form of a spiritual pluralism. | Neither I | 
myself and my psychical states, nor an assemblage of 
finite selves each wrapped up in his own ideas, Gan’ 
constitute the ultimate reality. And the failure of 
Subjective Idealism is in no way lessened by the — 
introduction of an infinite mind and its psychical 
states besides the finite self or selves. It is indeed ‘a 
short way with Idealists’ to identify them with the 
advocates of this type of theory: and if the identi+ 
fication were established, Idealism would be finally — 
refuted.! /But the point at issue is whether this 








* Cf. G/E. Moore, ‘The Refutation of Idealism,’ Mind, N. 
No. 48, pp. 483-53, The reader of Mr. Moore’s article will notice 
that he has made his task easy for himself by his formulation of 
the purport of Idealism, Of. e.g. p. 488: ‘Modern Idealism, if it 
asserts any general conclusion about the universe at all, asserts — 
that it is spiritual. . . Chairs and tables and mountains seem to be 
very different from us; but, when the whole universe is declared 


more like us than we think. The idealist means to assert that 
they are i# some sense neither lifeless nor unconscious, as they cer- 
tainly seem to be; and I do not think his language is so grossly - 


are very different indeed from what they seem.’ On p. 484 ‘stars” 
and ‘planets’, ‘cups’ and ‘saucers ’, take the place of ‘chairs and 
tables and mountains’ as examples of things which the Idealist 
supposed to regard as being ‘really very different indeed 
what they seem’. When Spinoza maintained that ‘ omnia, 







iE NATURE OF-TRUTH 
tification is)sound or not: and I am conten 
at it is not. @ Subjective Idealist maintains that 
he knows digectly only his own ideas .or psychical 
states, is aware only of affections of his psychical: 
subjectivity. He is confined to states and processes of 
his own self-contained and exclusive psychical being, 
Anything else—if therg be anything else—is for him, as _ 
he knows it, a state or process of himself. And if, by 
a precarious inference or by an illogical ‘postulate, he 
‘admits thé being of other finite subjects and of ‘an 
infinite subject or God, these are all external to one 
- another and to him, and self-contained: and exclusive 
like himself. But throughout I have been insisting 
that self-contained and exclusive entities of this kind 
fictions. I have tried to show that: the Universe 
“4s not a whole of independent and reciprocally-exclusive 
‘parts, and that a Universal is not another entity along. 
side of its particulars. It is unwarrantable, therefore, 
. to accuse me of postulating a ‘universal mind which 
is neither mine nor yours’, or a ‘mind in general or 
‘a ‘divine mind’ which is external to the finite minds, ise 
Such a postulate is utterly inconsistent with all that oI 
we have been maintaining; and certainly it would in 
no way support our theory. And if, in the consum- 
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. diversis gradibus, animata tamen sunt’, some critics were naive 
enough to protest that a stone or a lamp or a chair surely had no 
soul. Similarly, Mr. Moore appears to suppose that the Idealists, 
who hold that the universe is in its ultimate reality ‘spiritual’, 
understand by the wniverse in its ultimate reality the assemblage of 
what the unreflecting perceptifeyeonsciousness takes as ‘things’, 
Chairs, tables, mountains, stars, platiets, cups and oem ae J 
Moore apparently assumes, are as such ultimately real. Ordinary 
people attach certain properties to them ; and then the Idealist, 

_With his strange love of paradox, attaches quite other properties. 5 

_ tothem. They—-the chairs and tables and saucers, &c.—remain © = 

these individual things; but have néw ‘in some sense’ acquired 

life and consciousness, Even if Mr. Moore really had reduced all 

Idealism to Subjective Idealism, his ‘refutation’ is far from con- 

yineing; but it will be time enough for Idealists to meet Mr. 

‘Moore’s ‘refutation’ when the reduction has been made. 






















; this green leaf here and now, See strictly and 


this my particular experience? Or has* any 
acquiesced in the interpretation which 


pe : mind’, ‘consciousness *=the ,‘ spiritual 





fileiices to one another? 








It ¢ 
as hecen AS Conmngxcr 
(i) THE ConERENCE-NoTION oF TRUTH } 


$21. Our inquiry into the nature of truth ‘has not, 
so far been rewarded with :conspicuous success. We 
haye examined two types of theory; and both have 
- erumbled away before our criticism. The essential 
nature of truth does not lie in the* correspondence 
of knowledge with reality. Truth is not adequately ° 
Conceived as the ideal representation of fact, or as | 
‘the image which faithfully reflects an original. And, 
again, truth is not a quality, an. immediate charac: 
% ‘teristic flavour, of independent entities which are what 
= hey are in and for themselves without ay to - 
‘mind. 
_ Of these negative results we have convinced ours | 
elves, even if we have failed to convince the reader. _| 
Tneidentally, moreover, Be iesion has led us to | 
Teject yet another view No special virtue attaches 

rahi 1: and the truth is not: 

essentially and in its natu: et ediate ’, even eo is 
‘it may sometimes be manife nae intuitive or} : 

mmediate form em is true, is true not. because: 

ur ea spite of the imm of the experienive in} 































: ur results are thus in. appearance purely mawidars. 

‘We seom to have destroyed everything, even the 
inaterials for a possible reconstruction, But a more. 
-. consideration will show that we. i 










































r criticism convince us thatitself 
sitive, notion, from which our 
criticism drew its ive power, came to the 
| surface in the course of our discussion. Its main 
features, its characteristic if somewhat shadowy out- 
line, emerged as that other view of truth on which we 
pane ourselves driven back:.the view of truth as 
‘systematic ‘coherence *.' It may bedifficult, but it 
is surely not.impossible, to develop these fragmentary ~~ 
indications into a full and definite exposition of the 
coherence-notion of truth, 
If we suceeed in formulating this theory, we must — 
then examine it as we have examined the others; 
_ but we may approach our: task ‘with an, assurance ~ 
which should give us comfort, For the coherence-” 
theory, even though it may fail to run thegauntlet of 
all eriticism, at least goes deeper than the theories we 
have rejected. It is not simply another theoty on the 
same level, side by side with them. It is the’source — 
from ‘which they draw what speculative value they 
possess. So far as their attractions are not merely — 
meretricious, they. attract. by masquerading in its: 
finery. It has emerged in our discussion—so ‘far as 
it has emerged—as the substantial basis underlying: 
their perverted and perverse expressions. . Hénce we 
may rest confidently in our critical rejection of them. 
We have tested them and found them wanting; and: 
this verdict we need never recall. Doubtless” our § 
_ . criticism of them implied the coherencée-notion of 
;. truth; and doubtless that notion may prove neither” 
aS Pat te nor complete, “Yet most. certainly it is more) 
complete and more nearly ultimate than the rejected 
theories ; and if we are obliged in the énd to eject it, 
our rejection will hot reinstate the earlier views, but 
only confirm our: condemnation ofthem. — - : 
%. + Of. above, PP. 16, 17, 2 23, 28, ves 56-8. 
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wise, indeed; could. 
: y And this 
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bob. We sin -may start with Pia following 
provisional: and rough formulation of the coher ¢ 

¢ notion, -‘ Anything is true which can be conceit 
It is true because, and in ‘so far as, it can be cot 

A yarniny ‘Conceivability is the essential nature 
truth’, And we may proceed at once to remove 
.-@ possible reemcoingrees tad of the term ‘conceive’ 
. We do not mean by ‘conceive’ to form a mental 
pictyre ; and, we shall not be dismayed’ when we 
~~ hear that’ the Antipodes were. once ‘inconceivable’, 
or that a Centaur can be ‘conceived’, For it may be 
difficult—or even, if you like, impossible—to ‘ image’ 
people walking head downwards; and to ‘picture’ 
a horse with the head and shoulders of a man may 
be as easy as you please. All this is quite irrelevan 
and does not touch our position. To pallets hel 
(m means for us to think out clearly and logically, to h , to hold. 
ja jmany elements. together-ih-a connexion a : 

eit ot their eae contents. And to be ‘coneei ole 








A “significant whole 
aa that all its “eauatitueit elements - reciprocally — 
involve one another, or reciprocally determine one 
another's being as coliteibutory: features in a single 
‘concrete meaning. The elements thus cohering con- 
stitute a whole which may be said to -control the 
Bei ‘reciprocal adjustment of: its elements, as an en 
2 controls its constituent means: And in this sense 
: a Centaur is ‘inconceivable’, whilst the Antipod 

are clearly ‘conceivable’. For the elements con- “4 
stitutive of the Centaur refuse to enter into reciprocal 

adjustment. They collide amongst themselves, or — 

they clash with some of the constitutive elements in 

_ that wider sphere of experience, that larger significant ¥ 
“whole, in which the Centaur must strive for a place, | 

The horse-man reat at aed as a convenient — 

















for ra ment; but how about his internal 
economy, the structure, adjustment and functioning of: 
his inner organs? If he is to be ‘ actual ’, the animal — 
kingdom is his natural home. But if we persisted in 
F our attempt to: locate the creature there, we should 
. inevitably bring confusion and contradiction into that 
sphere of significant being—so far at least as it is 
manifest to us in our anatomical and physiological . 
knowledge, And, on the other hand, the :being of 
the Antipodes is a necessary intereonnected piece in 
that puzzle of which our astronomical science is the 
coherent exposition. The Antipodes are ‘conceivable’ % 
in the sense that they are forced upon any thinker for. 
whom the éarth and the solar system are to possess 
significance ; i.e, the Antipodes are a necessary cons” 
stituent of a significant whole, as that whole must be _ a 








‘conceived.? j 
§28.| Thus ‘ conceivability’ means for us systematic. « 


















 T have not referred tothe negative formulation, which finds 
the criterion of a necessary truth in the inconceivability of its 
opposite. Is it true e.g. that the diagonal of a square is inéom- _ 
mensurate with its side?_ Try whether its commensurability is — 
conceivable. If it be inconceivable, the original thesis is estab- 
lished as a.‘ necessary’ truth. Such a view was attributed to 
‘Whewell by Mill (Logic, II, ch. v, § 6), in his controversy as to the 
ground of our belief in the mathematical axioms. But the dis- 
tinction between ‘necessary’ and ‘contingent’ truths is not one 
which T should be prepared to accept ; and, even apart from that, 
the negative formulation is unsuitable for our present purpose. A. 
criterion of truth—i.esomething other than the truth itself, by 
which we are to recognize the truth—is not what we require. 
want to know what truth in its mature is, not: by what charac 
istics in its opposing falsehood we may infer its presence, Rs 
is only the latter purpose which is facilitated by the roundabout 
rs method through the inconceivability of the opposite. The opposite . 
‘is sometimes more accessible to our experiments: it is easier to : 
try (and to fail) to conceive the false, than to try with su 
to conceive the true.- But this is a mere psychological fi 
accident of our convenience—and does not enter into the cons 
tution of truth as‘an essential element of its nature. The C 
attempt, im other words, is at best a causa cognoscendi of the. 
truth, not its causa essendi, . ~ ait <! 
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63. as THE NATURE. 


i coherence, and. is the determining 
- \@ ‘significant whole’. The systematic ¢ 
‘such a whole is expressed most adequately and 
in the system of reasoned knowledge which ¥ 
a science or a branch of philosophy.t Any 
~ of-such a whole shares in this characteristic to a gre 
"or less degree—i. e. is more or less ‘éonceivable ’* 
proportion as the whole, with its determinate i 
articulation, shines more or less clearly through 
element; or in proportion as the element, in manifest- 
ing itself, manifests also with more or less clearness 
and fullness the remaining elements in their reciprocal — 
adjustment. _| : ae 
geltvis obvious that this rough sketch suggests many 
‘difficult problems. Truth, we have said, és in its 
essence conceivability: or systematic coherence; and 
now: we seem to have severed ‘ the conteivable’ from 
its expression, the ‘significant whole ’ from sons 
in which its significance is revealed. The truth, the 
- fore, would apparently fall on the side of the 
and would stand over against scionce or r 
knowledge, faith, emotion, volition, &c., as the va 
subjective modes in which it obtains actuality 


* Tam not denying that a ‘significant whole’ may find aire: 5 
eS 















in other forms and at other levels than that of 
The moral ideal e.g. is a significant whole, which. finds expression — 
in the ordered life of a people, in their mainténance of the laws 
and institutions, in their reasonable but. unreflective habitual 
conduct, in their conseience, sense of duty and justice, love 

country, love of family and friends, &¢., &e, But this significant 
whole in its character as truth is most adequately expressed at the 
level of reflective thinking, and in the form of the science o 
philosophy of conduct; for sucha science is the explicit analysis 
and the reasoned reconstruction of the inner organization (the - 
systematic coherence) of the moral ideal. Similarly, aesthetic and 
religious ideals are significant wholes; and their systematic coher. 
ence or truth-is most adequately revealed in the reflective form o} 
a philosophy of art or of religion. Yet they also use the emotion of 
the artist and art-lover, or the faith of the devout but unthinking 
worshipper, as more immediate vehicles of their actuality. 
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_ recognition. But an of the ex 
Real from the experiencing of it, is the very 
_against which the’ main discussions of our. 
chapier were directed ; whilst, if truth be thus k 
in a sphere of being apart foen mind, it is di 
to see how scien can in any sense be ‘true 
spoke of Science aS an explicit analysis — 
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‘the correspondence-notion, Seie 
be ‘true’, so far as its system of demons 
constructs—i. e. repeats or corresponds to—th 
coherence which és the truth as a character 
‘Morcover, we have admitted d 8 of 
and therefore also degrees of truth. ~Bu 
explained, and perhaps could not explain, 
perfect conéeivability and perfect truth b 
<< these degrees are to be estimated. _ 
a arn to the consideration of. these pi 
our to throw further light on the ¢ 
contrasting it with two very d 
“bears some superficial resemb 

















oquate formulation ~eoherence-notion, cid 
~ shall: s tie problems to be solved with a more 






‘must affirm or deny only that content which 
and distinetly apprehend. | Inner affirmatio 
denial, which is the characteristic of judgem 
an act in which we exhibit our free choice 
¥ But this act is exercised upon a material in the 
eceptance of which we are passive. The intellect— 
a passive recipient—apprehends a content, which the — 
will—an active faculty—may affirm or deny. And 
if this affirmation is to constitute a true judgement, 
the content affirmed must force itself upon our’ 
intellect as a self-evident datum, which we immediately 
_ | recognize as indubitable. Thus the immediate app: 
ion of indubitable truth, an ‘intuition’, is d 
prpoondition of truth of ndgement I 
-of such an ‘intuition’, viz. that which 
end intuitively as self-evident, ' 
idea or rather (as Descartes sometiinies : 
“expresses: it) a ‘simple proposition’, Its ‘simp 
does not exclude inner distinction; for it is the 


~ phiae. On the whole Ss ef. Adamson, ax J 
Modern Phiiosophy, Vot. ch, i, and Broder Jhristiansen, 
ee bei Descartes. ; 

+ In certain cases we exhibit our freedom by neither 
nor denying, but by << our will. But this is a 
the theory which we ean here dis: f 

egation) involved in judgement is 3 Cf. e. 
answer to Hobbes: ‘Per se notum est... aliud esse vid 
currentem, quam sibi ipsi affirymare se illunimvidere; 
yoce. (Obi. et Resp. fertiae, answer to objection vi). 

- * This double and ambiguous uso of ‘ trath ’—truth of ju 
and truth of. apprebension—exposes* eory of k 
sledge to serious criticism. . But cannot enter into the matter 
hére. Neither is this the pase is 
Doscariés” statements concernir 
times ‘ideas’ are simply mo: 
intellect. ; but at- other. times t 
which it ‘ finds* in itse 
‘Bp. 158 and 163 in the ed: fon of 1692), Letter 
sional A, —) Pet fa i, v: 






































ic but necessary, scobaidien eave ‘elements 
¢onstituent ideas. In other words, the self-ey 
datum, which Descartes calls a ‘simple idea’. ors: 
‘simple proposition’, is a hypothetical judgement 
formulated that the antecedent immediately. necessi- 
tates the consequent, though the consequent need 
reciprocally invelve the antecedent.' — 

The elements in the content of an ‘intuition’ has 
by the immediate necessity which binds consequé 
to antecedent in a hypothetical judgement of the kind 
explained. But the content as a whole is grasp 
intuitively, or immediately, as an indubitable self- 
evident datwm. ‘Such self-evident indubitable truths 
constitute the foundation on which the structure 
scientific and philosophical knowledge is ‘built. 
are the principles, from which the whole system. 
demonstrated and demonstrable truth must be derived,? } 






1 Cf. Descartes’ own instances : 
self-consciousness, then existence’, but not necessarily 
nce, then self-consciousness". So ‘2+2=4', ie. ‘if 2b 
ded to 2; there must be 4’; but there may be 4 without 
mode of addition, as is evident from ‘8+1=4’, which bee 
tes as another instance of ‘Intuition’. Cf. Regulae, iii; 
Eo subject aca Le.p. 10, note 3; and Gee 
E eet ‘Le pp. 28 

' 7 ‘The mediate truths reached from the immediate. 
nts by a process which Descartes calls ‘deduction’. 
“character of this pr is not syllogistie (cf. 
* Regulac, x). Tt is a pure illation ‘of the pind 
simplest cases, is hardly distinguishable from i 
intuition of a necessary nexus within a content. Thus 
intuite that 2+2=4,-and again that 83+1=4; we d 
841=2+2. But the latter (mediate) truth, ‘when them 
of thé mind is over, is itself grasped immediately, ice. bécomes 
‘intuition’ (ef. e.g. fii xi). In such cases, the’ 
‘deduction’ marks the movemy “illation in distinetidn fi 
the concentrated grasp of the ieulated -eontent in which 
movement culminates and T = 


‘eogito ergo sum’, ie. 











propositions. - The links in each chain form an: 
_ terrupted sequence from its first link. They follow 
with unbroken logical eoherence from a self-evident 
datum, a ‘simple proposition’ apprehended intuitively. 
Each derivative link is grasped by the intellect as the 
necessary consequent of a link or links intuited ag 
indubitable truths, and as thus grasped itself is manifest 
an indubitable truth. - oe 
Thus, the ideal of knowledge-for Descartes is a 
coherent system of truths, where each truth is appre- 
hended. in its logical position : 


pendence on the immediate. Each truth in this ideal 
system is a cohesion of different elements united : 
a logical nexus;_and every truth is true per se sbachgelas 
and analterablyq : 

[But the theory which I am trying to expound: 

omitted, for good or for evil, to a radically diffe 
view of the systematization of knowledge. The 
of ‘a chain, admirably suited to illustrate: the» 
of Descartes, is a sheer distortion of the eonception 
-feoherence’ or ‘ conceivability 4 which, on my 
characterizes truth: The ideal of. wedge 

is a system, not of truths, but of 
éannot be attached to propositions from 
these titles to the inference as a whole (cf Regs 
Bat even here the logical character of 

“sam: The ‘deduction’, ” periattele 
ys the illative movement from a content 

3 iad to another content which fi 
“necessity from the first. i it isa mere accideg 

mitations of our memory, at the mov 
issue in an ‘intuition’, I cannot enter into~ 








"arranges without altering them. ‘Truth is a 


























it is not a property whieh on can acquire by” ¢ 
tion, whilst retaining unaltered the truth they possessed - 
in isolation. And whereas for Descartes ideally certain 
knowledge (indubitable truth) is typified in the-intui- 
tive grasp of the immediately cohering eleménts o 
a ‘simple proposition’, such a content is for me so 
remote from the ideal as hardly to deserve the name - 
of ‘truth’ at all. For it is the smallest and most 
abstracted fragment of knowledge, a mere mutilates 
shred torn from the living whole in which a 
possessed its significance. The typical embod 
of the ideal must be sought, not in such isolated i 
tions, but rather in the organized whole of a é 
for that possesses at least relative self-dependence, 
its significance is at —_ eee immanent and ak 
contained. : ‘ 
§.25. Gi)/'The wottiat™ view with which I propose t 
contrast the coherence-theory may be regarded as 
a corollary of the first.!, For, if there are cert: 
judgements indubitably true, them these are 
“materials of - knowledge. »And, in the progress 
thought, a form is imposed upon these materials wh 


truth until the arrangement constitutes that n 
of chains of which is the system of i ide 
"complet pre Sy The form under whi 
infin ely various materials are or¢ + en 
_ sal form of all thinking: It’ is ote 

of formal al consistenc , whieh an: — eaty th 
monotonously paints over all materials to sta 
them as its own. This arrangement under the 
of thinking cannot af itself guarantee the truth 
‘result. For false materials, 2 

_ painted with the royal 










true without this arrangement, which is thus a 
ua non or a ‘negative condition’ of truth. We may 
christen the observance of this condition ‘ validity’ 
and we may then draw the conclusion that t r 
letely true must also be valid, Soough the v: 
be false. Or,if we prefer the term ‘ consistency’ we 
shall point out that consistent lying and consistent 
error are occasionally achieved,.and that.a man may _ 
be a consistent scoundrel ; but that the truth requires — 
for its apprehension and utterance the same con* 
sistency. of thought and purpose, which must also be 
xpressed in the actions of the.morally good man, 
The consistent, in_short, need be neither true nor. 
Good ; but t the good and the true must be eonsistent, 
ig distinction between the universal form an the 
particular materials of thoughtjhias, in-various modifica: 
tions, played a great part in the history of philosophy, 
am here concerned with it in its barest and mos 
extreme shape, as the fundamental assumption of th 
traditional ‘formal’ logic. } Pressed. beyond the li 
“Of legitimate provisional abstraction until it has. 
“come a mere caricature, the antithesis between 
‘and matter has in that ‘science’! been worked ou 
through the whole domain and through all ti nections 
of thinking. | Judgement e.g..is— th: bat paleion of 
thought whereby two conceptions are combi od; and 
_ whatever the materials, the form o - combina tion - 
hibits a character of its own, which is a studi 
apart. Hence those classifications of ‘formal’ log 
which we have all of as learnt, and learnt to unlearn 
again : those Ps — of Judgements as Univ : 


Or “art; it aso ater th swe ge to whit 
her one nor the ot : See 





two judgements are combined to generate a third; and- 
_ ‘formal’ logie gives you the rules of ‘ valid’ combina- 
tion irrespective’ of what is combined, and impotent 
therefore to determine the truth of the “result. ) 
Formal logic, in this sense of the term, might. be 
called ‘the analysis of low- “grade thinking’; but all 
- thinking, even at its lowest, is a living process, 1 
the mechanical methods of such an ‘analysis are’t 
erude to grasp. Yet all thinking—the most com) 
Gated and profound, as well as the most shallow 
rudimentary—exhibits a certain unity. of char: 
And the formal logician has followed a sound in 
in emphasizing the pecessity of analysing‘and grasp 
this unity, i if thinking is to understand itself. But 
has in looking for the. unity as, an abst 
 eommon feature, to befound in the actual processes 
of Pthinking't by stripping them of their concrete di 
ences, And it is the same error which has led him 
conceive thinking as a dead and finished pees 
eB of a living and moving process. In thé end 
An principle his” error is the failure to conceive a: 
versal except as one element along with: others in 
‘particular: a failure which is tantamount to the n 
Or it is the failure to cone 
cept as the sum of its parts: a failure wl 
‘is the denial of unity and individual rere! to 


that the essential sitar of thought is to be. pat 
~ in an abstractly self-identical form; in a tautologous 
self-consisteney, where the : self % has no diversity: of 


‘as mero irrelevant material. _But the 
of tha ght i Sa conere 





exhibits its consistent character precisely in 
orgies articulations of its structure which formal 
Hapesently dismisses as mere materials] ae 
y hs ae systematic coherence’, therefore, in which we 
are looking for the nature wf truth, must not be 
confused with the ‘consistency’ of formal*logic, A 
piece of thinking might be free from self-contradiction, 
2 might be/*consistent’ and ‘ valid’ as the formal logician’ 
} mnderstands those terms, and yet it might fail to 
=& eit t systematic coherence which is truth, 
§26.)We may now procced to formulate the 
herencé-theory afresh in the following terms. Truth 
fin its essential nature is that + aystemati coherence 
ch is the character of a“significant whole, A 
| ‘significant whole * is an organized perigee mis 
ence, self-fulfilling “and self-fulfilled. Its org: tion. 
is the process of its self-fulfilment, and the eonere 
manifestation of its individuality. But this, 
is no. mere surfaee-play between statié parts” 
' the whole: nor is the individuality of the 
cept in the movement which is its: manifes 
whole és not, if “is” Smplies that its baatare 
pished product prior or posterior to the''p: 
“im any sense apart from it. And the w 
paris, if ‘to have parts’ means to e 
and determinate constituents, from and to sh tl 
actions and interactions of ‘its organic. life p 
much as-a train may travel backwards and forwi 

































Tt is this process of self-fulfilment which is truth, 
| it is this which the theory means by ‘systematic, 
coherence’, The process is not a movement playing | 
between static elements, but the_very substance 0 
the moving elements} And the coherence is no 
abstract form imposed upon the surface of materials, 
which retain in their depths a nature untouched by 
the imposition. The coherence—if we call it a 
‘form’—is a form which through and through inter-— 
penciraegl its materials; and they—if we call them 
‘materials ’—are materials, which retain no inner 
privacy for themselves in independence, of the ie 
They hold their distinctive being in and through, am 
not in sheer defiance of, their identical form; and its 
jdentity is the concrete sameness of different materials. 
e erials are only as moments in the process’# 
_ which ‘the continuous emer; 08 of the coher ; 
| the form is only ds the ing pibosde of galt 
nent, wherein just these materials reveal them- 
eS as constitutive moments of the coherences. } 
the above formulation I have endeavoured 
express the coherence-notion so-as to emphasize | 
_ concreteness of the coherence which is truth, as 
the view which found truth in formal consister 
and T have insisted upon the conception. ; 
a living and moving whole, as against 
view of fixed truths on which the s 
knowledge is built.*"] But the result at present 
mere vague. ske which cannot pretend to ~ 
satisfactory. Even “the “well-disposed reader 
regard it as the description of a mystical ideal 
no “obvious _ application to the ‘actual. problen 
human knowledge ; whilst the hostile sie ig 
it as a dishonest avision « the 
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ittempt to work-out my sketch in detail, 
“show the precise bearing of this conception of truth 
on the truth in human judgement and inference, and 
‘so as to defend it against the charge of mysticism 
evasion of the difficulties. : 
*§27. If we are to develop our vague sketch into 
a definite theory, we must make it clear what truth — 
we are professing to describe, Was our sketch — 
intended as an exposition of. truth as it is for 
human knowledge? or were we describing an ideal 
experience, which no finite mind can ever aa a 
enjoy? 
This manner of formulating the indie seems to. 
challenge a choice between two unambiguous alter 
natives, and thus to- put a clear issue~ 


ot ‘is implied that an ideal xpeaboss is 
ed from actiuality, and it is suggested tha 


complete experie 
we said, was the systematic coherence which 
ized a significant whole And we proceeded 




























" individuality—nothing short of the comploiely w 
experience—can satisfy this postulate. And ‘humar 
knowledge—noi-merely my knowledge or yours, b 
the best and fullest knowledge in the world at any 
stage ofits development—is clearly not a significant 
whole im this ideally complete sense. Hence the — 
truth, which our sketch described, is—from the point 
of view of the -human intelligence—an_Ideal, and + 
Ideal which can never as such, or in $s completeness 
be actual as human exer, ae 
But it ‘will be contended that such’ an Ideal cannot 
‘be expressed in terms of human thought, and is strictly. 
| i 











oro ‘All attempts to conceive your Ideal * 
we shal ld,*are foredoomed to failure. For we 


cannot conceive,except under categories whose meaning 
is moulded and restricted by thé limitations of that 
finite experience in which alone they have 
I application. ]7 We employ categories: y 
‘ate meaning in their application to the_ 
te experience, which is actually ours: but 
“Meaning is determiifiate, only in so far as it is 
lative to the area in which the restricting condi 
iB _ hold. “Yet the conception of your Ideal requires ° 
- absolute and unrestricted use of these 
_ But, if they are used absolutely, we can. ¢ 
nothing determinate uhder them: we are pl: 
_ with empty words. Whilst, if they are used un 
the restrictions whieh condition their applies 
© im finite experience; they are inadequate to express 
the Ideal, and -distort instead of describing its nature. 
‘Thus you made use.e.g. of the notions of 
- Organism, Self-fulfilling Process. “These notion: 
a determinate. meaning’ in their application 
: ae of our limited experience ; but their 
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€ ing process, a closed cirele of fune 
ee free from all external conditions, It 
uftited: in every way, dependent in origin, extent, 
intensity and duration, and conditioned througho 
by what is other and perhaps hostile. No object of 
~ our experience is Life; and the Life, which some of 
them manifest, is éonditioned by the sourtes from 
which it was derived, and by the bodily organs and 
the environment in and through which it is main-— 
tained. Yet the “ living whole”, which is your 
_ Ideal, is to be limited in no way, and in no way 
dependent upon anything other than itself. Or did 
you intend to suggest that it came to be, and grew, 
and would pass away; that it inibintained itself in 
this its bodily vehicle over against an envi 


find absolute expression in any of the obj 
experience. No whole is through and throu 
‘an-organism pure and simple. We never fi 
whose parts are what they are as reciproca 
and means to one another, and such that 
of coherence (which is the whole) determines a’ 


6 positive significance. To describe your ideal 

‘organized experience”, ”, if “ organized” is used in 
absolute Sense, in no way clucidates, your me 
And Self-fulfilment, where it applies in our expe 
expresses a process which starts with given ma 

a given and limited. power of working 
At best, the process culminates in a Iimitod och 
ment; and, after a shorter or a longer perio 
effort and relative success, the Self and its Fulf 
vanish together. Yet you used all .these aXe 
“your: Ideal, = an alter — 





restrictions under which alone they convey a - 
-minate meaning. And the result was meaningless 
phrases—words such as ‘a prodess, whose’ moments 
“sustain the whole, and themselves. are made and 
constituted by the process”, or “(a moyement, which 
is the very substance of the moving elements.”* ——_~ 
1 §28, [iow it may be admitted:-that conceptions 
derived from. partial wholes cannot adequately. Xp! 
the whole ; and that what we experience ‘is in 
always a partied whole, or the whole froma finite 
partial point of view. We cannot experience 1 
: whole completely and adequately, just in so far as” 
we are not ourselves,complete. But because we are ; 
not complete, it does not follow that we are divorced - 
from the complete and in sheer opposition to it. We 
are not absolutely real, but neither are we utter 
unreal,, And because our apprehension is i 
and in part confused, it does not. follow. that it is 
utterly false and an, entire distortion of the nature. 
ys. The categories which we have to emp 
no doubt inadequate’ to express the complete 
; but this-is no reason for not employing the 
a oe for employing them all alike and indifferent 
they all to some extent express the whole; 2 
, there are degrees in the relative adequacy, of the: 
_ pression. | The: categories of Life, Organism, and § 
fulfilment express in our experiente wholes of a 
_concrete,rymore developed and relatively more: 
contained individuality than e.g. the 


constituted by the Timiting outline of i 
environment, or again a whole whose inner being 
a static adjustment of parts or a surface-play of 

a ments between fixed. seseatioent elements. 





Ideal. Sill. x more adequate. notions. might calle 
have been found within our finite experience. F 
it would seem that the significant whole, which is 
~ trath, can in the end be most adequately deseribed 
only in terms of the categories of self-conscious 
thought. But»it is worth while to describe it in 
terms of the categories, of Life, Organism, and Self- 2 
Process as against those lower grades of — 
which: we have been eriticizing—theories _ 

b onceive it under the notions of a static whole, 
eee a ‘building’; or of an aggregation of units, like 
a ‘sum of truths’; or of a static adjustment of tw tug 
wholes of fixed elements, like a ‘connespanitinys 
between original and copy. 

{But the real way to meet the charge that the Ideal 
is -mconceivable is,to challenge the ‘ common-sense 
‘attitude of the critic.) The Ideal, he is’ in effect main- 
taining, is not in its completeriees here and now, 
therefore is not. actual: it cannot be adequately 
pressed in“térms of finite experience, and there 
inconceivable, And this criticism betrays an 

acquiescence in the first hast: assumpt ns 
unreflecting- consciousness, {|For the critic 
‘that finite experience is solid and fully real and 
conceivable, an unshaken datum here and now 
that we must accept it without question as, so to 

pier from which to throw a bridge, across to 
eloudland Ideal. But we have been den all 

long an entire reversal of this attitude. In our view 
is the Ideal which is solid and substantial and fally 
actual. The finite experiences are rooted in the Ideal. 


being and conceivability they possess. - It is a perve 

attitude to condemn the Ideal because the condition 

nder which the finite experiences exhibit : 
tary preaalityy do not as sash regtrick: 









THE COHERENCE-NOTION OF 
to deny that. it, is conceivable, because the conceit 
bility of such incomplete expressions is too ——— 
and turbid to apply to it. 

That nothing in our” partial experience answers — 
precisely to the demands of the Ideal, cannot show 
that the Ideal is an unsubstantial dream, an idle — 
play of words. ‘The question is whether our 
experience through and through involves the 
of the ideally-complete experience which 
postulated, And the way to answer this q) 
to examine the implications of our partial experience, 
or on the other hand to trace the Ideal in its mani- 
© festatio * 

§ 29, But this is precisely where our critics will 
ae issue with us.. For they will fasten on the term 
* ‘experience’, affd they will demand, ‘ Whose is this 

Ideal Experience ? Where and when is it actual 
What is its precise relation to the finite experiences?’ 
ow one answer to such questions is, ‘Such: 
rience is nowhere and at no time, no one 
it, and it is related to nothing save i 
ions assume that, the Truth is a ot 

































And again  aipiimcciais that the Truth is the po 
of a finite being. They regard it as the experiet 
; a ‘this-now’, much as I mayghere and now experience 
this toothache, But this again was not meant, thou 
the misleading associations of the term Sep é 







1 the term.‘ “experience” is vn 
if E could find a bette 


~ It is not, aww: of sruciiiraing to make a. negative 
answer of this kind. On tho: other hand, if we 
answered, ‘Such an Ideal Experience, is everywhere 
and, at, all imes 5 it jg,the partial possession of all 
finite ‘beings, and they are thg.incomplete vehicles of — 
it’, we should merely be repéating more explicitly — 
what we have already asserted. The mere assertion ~ 
is useless ; but nothing short of an entire system of ~ 
metaphysics could serve as its justification. The diffi’ 
culty, in short, is that our problem is expanding into 
the qhole problem of philosophy, and that the dis: — 
cussion threatens to become unmanageable. 

But we must make an effort to discuss the ‘relation™ 
of the Ideal Truth to the truth of human judgement — 
and inference’ without wandering into the field of ~ 
‘metaphysical speculation at large. Perhaps the aur 
~ hopeful procedure will be to start from a feyw typi 
instances of ‘ true’ judgement. If we can show th = 
‘truth ’ expanding in each case into a system of know- 

' ledge, and that again As borrowing what truth 
possesses the Idéal Experience which is s 
ree for self-filfilment in it, we*shall be able to 

the difficulties we have raised.’ We shall be able 
face them, for we shall be working with someth 
definite ; but we must not assume that we shall 

-able to solve or remove them. 

iagest the experiencing apart from the sripeeaons ‘edimifioant 
whole’ tends to suggest the experienced apart from the oxperiy: 
-encing, We want a term to express the concrete unity of Xoth, 
‘and I cannot find one. For the term ‘God’, if substituted Peat @ 

‘Fdeal Experience ’, would be seriously misleading i in other ways. 

And superficial criticiam, ted against certain trayesties of 
“‘ Hegelianism’, has degraded “the Absolute’ or “the Idea ’—terms: 
in many. respects the best for our purpose—until they ha be-: 


“eome mere conventional symbdls for abstractions, whi 
i a first-invents and then — If we were to employ th 
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§30. We are to. take a few typical instances of 
‘true’ judgement with a view to showing that their 
‘truth’ im the end involves the Ideal which we hay 
described. It will be convenient to select instances 
typical of two main kinds of judgement, which I shall 
call respectively the universal judgement of science and 
the judgement of fest.’ : 

By a*‘universal judgement of science’, I mean 
a judgement which claims to express a necessary con- 
nexion of content. The judgement ‘2+2=4” asserts — 
that the addition of two units to two units ni 

_ involves the sum four, i.e. that ‘four’ is a necessary 
implication of the content which we express as” 
addition of two and two’. Similarly, the judge 
that the external angles of a triangle are together 
equal to.four right angles asserts that, if the external — 
angles of a determinate type of plane figure be con- 
ceived as summed, the resultant total is —— 
~ equivalent to an angie of 360°. 3 

Such judgements would naturally te the fo 
_a hypothetical judgement affirming a necessary 
between its ground and consequent. But in th 
stances just quoted there is still-tetained some 
irrelevant to the nexus affirmed, and: the nexus 
therefore one-sided only. For though 24+2=4, 
4 may result from other conditions than the a 


we 











* Much of the argument i in §§ 30-40 is reproduced (in su 
if not verbatim) from my article on ‘Absolute and Relati 
Truth’, which was published in Mind, N.S., No. 58. I take 
opportunity of thanking the editor, Professor G. F. Stout, 
itting me to reproduce an article which owes its origin: 
discussion initiated by him ; and of thanking M: LB: 
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THE NATURE OF TRUT 
triangle are ‘together equal to - right el 
- it is not precisely qua external es of a triangle, 


qua external angles of a rectilineal figure, that the 
resultant total angle of 360° is necessarily i 


Hence such one-sided hypotheticals fall short of the — 


“typical universal judgement of science. For scientific — : 


thinking endeavours to eliminate, from the contents — 


which enter into its judgements, all matter-irrelevant — 
to the necessary nexus which they affirm. It does not ~ 
rest content-with the formulation of a hypothetical in — 
which the ground, or the consequent, or both, includ 
elements other than those which precisely conditio 
their interconnexion. It moves towards a form 
tion in which the two contents are so purified 
each necessarily involves the other, neither more n 
less. 

A ‘universal “judgement of science ’, then, ia to t 
conceived as a judgement which ngjurally takes th 
form of a reciprocal hypothetical. Ground ‘and coi 
quent are precisely commensurate, and the jud 
affirms their reciprocal necessary connexi 
we may think of the following as instances: ‘O 
gen and hydrogen combined in determinate pro 
tions and under determinate conditions necessa 

form water; and water involves precisely sue 

combination of such chemical elements.’ ‘If, in 
triangle, two of its sides are equal, the two : angle 
‘opposite those sides are equal; and if, in a tri 
two of its angles are equal, the two sides op 
those angles are equal.’ ‘3*=9, and 9 a 3: 
its square-root.” ‘The development of such ¢ 

a bacillus in an animal organism produces <hohiels 
“disease with such and such symptoms; and wh 
there is cholera, a disease with such and such ‘sy 


1 Cf. Aristotle’s ” concept ion 
oo 74.087 #8; peuc 
















» dition to ‘truth’. |There may be truth about the — 


"ness guarantees thé precision of their affirmati 
the purity of their truth, The judgement 


toms, there is euch and such a vewcilac devdlopnng 
an animal organism.’ ’ 

I have selected judgements of this kind first of 
because they furnish the strongest support for a view 
which would be fatal to the success of our present 
endeavour. [very judgement, so it is generally main- 
tained, is either true or false, and what is true is true 
always and absolutely and completely.}] What is true 
is eo ipso ‘absolutely’ true. ‘ Relative truth’ is a con- 
tradiction in terms, and ‘absolute’ is an otiose ad- 






















Relative; but the truth about the Relative is itself 
absolute, i.e, true neither more nor less} A so-ealled 
‘ partial truth’ is a judgement which confains complete 
and absolute truth, but which, as compared with an- 
other judgement, e« covers with its truth part only of th 
subject-matter of the latter. The samo ‘partial t 
looked at from the point of view of the larger j ju 
ment, and wrongly taken as equivalent to it, is an 
‘error’. Hence a ‘partial truth’ is the same a 
as a true but indeterminate judg ent, The dei 

minate judgement is the whole truth about a ma 
where the indeterminate judgement affirms enly p 
of the truth. But the part affirmed is true absolut 
and completely, and remains true to all eternity; it 
is the whole truth about part of the matter. It is 
added to, increased, supplemented by the determina- 
tion: but in the supplementation it is not annulled, 
nor even altered. Its truth remains, and remains. 
qua truth precisely what it was. For indeed truth 
is timeless, and caeret alter. And in the “universal 
judgements of science ’, more obviously perhaps than 
elsewhere, this view selina evident beyond dispute. 
They are abstract, no doubt; but their very ab 

























































affirms the ieciproca Specesicnlion, of the equality of the 
_ two sides and of the two angles, expresses only a part 
of the complete knowledge of the isosceles triangle: — 
but, as expressing a part of knowledge, it is itself true 
wholly and without qualification. The reciprocal im- 
plication thus affirmed holds unalterably, no matter 
what fresh implications may be revealed in the con- 
tents as knowledge advances. As the science of plane 
geometry expands into a: system, the ‘partial truth’ 
conveyed in such isolated judgements is supplemented _ 
and knit together with more and: more truths: But 
though the fuller knowledge holds in its grasp far 
more of the characteristic properties of the isosceles 
triangle and far more of its relations to other forms 
of plane figure, the truth of the origival judgement 
persists as a solid unyielding fragment of the more 
perfect knowledge. For otherwise, if its truth does 
not persist, in the progress of geometrical science ab 
“presumably becomes false; and that is a ag aig 
which no one would seriously maintain. 
ih BI, {At first sight, this view of the’ mat f 
unanswerable, and even obvious, What is onte jh 
it must be agreed, is true always: for truth, since it 
holds irrespectively of time, holds indifferently at all 
times. | And what is not true is false. Now any _ 
_ scienée seems full of judgements which are true; and 
their truth, like all truth, must be ‘timeless’ or — 
‘eternal’, and therefore unalterable. he square of 
_ three is nine, and nine has three as its square-root; 
and this is neither truer, nor less true, now than it was 
in the days of Adam. The conditions of cholera, 
once precisely formulated, remain for any conceivable - 
expansion. of medical sciéuee precisely what that for- 




















ndor the determinate oonesiens — in the 































‘DEGREES OF 
judgement implies, and is implied by, its commen- 
surate consequent, water. “And even if the whole | 
“situation” does not obtain as full an expression in 
these judgements as it will obtain with the advance- 
ment of knowledge, still a part of it is adequately 
expressed in them. So far as they go, such universal 
judgements of science are and remain true, though 
they may fall short of a full formulation of the con« 
’ ditions of cholera, or ‘of a complete chemical analysis 
of water, — 

If we are compélled to accept this contantlaas the F 
, erence-notion of truth, as we have conceived: it, 





. /cannot be maintained. | For we shall have to recognize 
Lf that at least the universal judgements of science— 
whatever may a case with other judgements—can+ 
‘be possessed o} complete and final, whether they 
enter as constituentsanto any larger whole of know- 
ledge or not, Truth, Whatever it might prove to be, 
would éertainly not e self-fulfilling process which 
is the Ideal Experiente. [For truth would-be found. 
 complegg and ‘absolute. in™ the isolated judgements, 
which mere portions of finite experience. . 
would be impossible to show that the truth of ‘true 
judgements is essentially the truth of a system of 
__ knowledge; and it would be equally impossible to 
 * show that the ‘truth’ of systenis of knowledge ‘is. 
| borrowed from the Ideal Experience, which is strug: © 
: gling for self-fulfilment in'them’.! We should be foreed 
2 
; 





to recognize the validity of some such view as that of 
Discartes, We should be driven to look for the 
essential nature of truth in the character of the con- 
stituent units, and not in the character of the whole oi 
knowledge which they constitute. We should return } 
7: conception of knowledge as a building, in 
s me inigks and the speanee: — d i 












© HE NATURE OF TRUTH 
character of the ‘whole; - And the coherence, on Tiehiohe 
“ welaid such stress, would be degraded to a mechanical 
synthesis of secondary importance, a mere external 
arrangement of the materials, SS in no way con-_ 

stitutes_their nature. : 
: ($32. And yet the dicopond obviousness of this © 

view fades away before further examination] For _ 
what exactly does it maintain? That ‘the truth’, 

4,e, the whole complete truth, is timeless and unalter- 
able may be admitted as beyond dispute. But it is 
an empty admission, if, as we maintain, no judgement 
- in and by itself is adequate to express the complete 
truth. The judgenient 3*=9 is neither more nor 
+ less true now than it was in the days of Adam: but 
“was it true then, or will i ever be true in that sense 
| of the term? /The question is precisely whether the ~ 
so-called ‘truth” of such judgements, taken with just the 
‘meaning they bear in isolation, is genuine truth, truth 
less and unalterable. Or, rather, the questi ie ; 
hether ‘they ’—the judgements that we s 
‘true ’—ever were, or are, or could be, isola 
mianner required.. And if it be oaid t 
tention is not that any judgement is the 















































or. whether those who put it forward qui 
what they are committed. For how do 
the relation of these wholly-true judgements to 





And how do they conceive the ‘truth’ eith&r of 
single judgements, or of the sreiew of judgements i 
hich they enter?) 

The theory which we criliaieg and rejected 
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qualities of ‘ propositions’ ; and a “proposition” is an 
entity entirely independent of all other entities and of 
everything mental. A true proposition is possessed in 
itself of absolute truth as an inalienable quality. And 
the totality of true propositions ‘is the truth, i.e. the 
absolutely-true whole of all the absolutely-true pro-.— 

». positions whi¢h are its constituent parts. A ‘judge- 
ment’ is a complex in which a psychical factor’ 
related to a true or false proposition. The relati 
indeed, is of a -special kind: it is ‘the cognitive 
relation’, whose peculiarity is such that one of its” 
terms (viz. the psychical term) ‘is nothing but 
awareness of the other term’! Still, the psychice 
term—the ‘ belief’, or whatever we call it—is a 

_ independent of the non-mental term which is tn 
false, although in the ‘ judgement’ the two are relate 
Hence a ‘true judgement’ is a misnomer. Strictl 

is the awareness of (or the belief in) a true propositi 

. | The advance of knowledge is presumably the increas- 
' ing accumulation of beliefs in true propositions. And 

_ ideally complete knowledge would be the totality 
"psychical beliefs in the totality of true propositions, 
every element in the psychical totality being the 
“awareness of a determinate element in the other 
totality.’ 
But we have long ago convinced ourselves that th 
theory will not hold; and in any case the advocates 
the view, which we are at present examining, are nm 
entitled to borrow ‘their answers from it. ‘For (i) 
do not accept the analysis of judgement into a nop 

_ mental proposition and a psychiéal awareness. - 
and falsity are for them predicates of judgement, 
_ qualities of one- severed: factor in judgement. «. 
fang gh - a aoe as the iespaeee 
























we shall sce presently, Sum maintaining without 
a inconsistency that any single judgement can in 
_ isolation be a fit subject of which to predicate. absolute - 
truth. Moreover (ii) they would hardly. acquiesce in 
the conception of knowledge as a totality of beliefs in — 
_ a totality of true propositions. For such totalities 
would seem to be aggregates or sums, since each _ 
~ constituent of cither totality is absolutely independent.t 
But they profess to regard knowindas as a ‘system’ 
of truths; and they mean by a ‘system’ a whole | 
possessed, in some degree at least, of pervading unity, 
and not the mere aggregate or de facto resultant of the 
onstituent parts. * 
(i) ee eure as the ST unity « of | & 


















ditions tmder which it is ‘made. "=‘The tie oa 
"occurs in a particular. context, it issues from a specis 
background, it concentrates in itself various kinds an 
degrees of knowledge. Its meaning is eoloured 
all these determining factors, which together (and 
with others) constitute thé medium of: any piece of — 
_ eonerete cease 2 = student may use the : 
“ words as the mas the science ; but the judgement _ 
‘of the latter, though linguistically the same as that af. 4 
“the student, conveys a meagiing enriched by the. whole 
J systematized knowledge which forms the’ background 



























focussed and concentrated, more or less, in every 

_ jadgement which he-makes, or again in every judge- 
meat which he ‘accepts’ from 3 

such sacceptance is really 








derived — from the appropriator’s own 
3 Of also — pp- 44-50, 






























ground’. [Bvery judgement, as a piece of Somiahiigs 
thinking, is informed, conditioned, and to some extent % 
. _ constituted by the appercipient character? of the mind. 
which makes it, just as what the histologist sees under 
the microscope is conditioned by the scientific know= . 
ledge which has trained his ‘eye’ and ‘informs’ his — 
vision ; or what the critic sees in a picture, or hears 
ina symphony, depends upon the appreciative insight ~~ 
which his aesthetic training and his original artistic 
capacity have contributed to form.) To the boy, who~ 
is learning the multiplication table, 3?=9 possesses 
probably a minimum of meaning. It is simply one 
item of the many. which he-is obliged to comm ) 
memory. Three times three are nine, just as. t] 
times two are six, or as H,O is water, or as mensa 
. the Latin for table. These are ‘truths’ which 
_ accepts and must not forget, but which he does not 
understand. But to the arithmetician 8°=9 ig 
: perhaps a shorthand symbol for the whole science 
of arithmetic as known at the time. As a@ piece of his 
concrete thinking, it may signify all that could be 
read. in it and expressed by the best arithmetical 
knowledge hitherto attained. , : 
{And though, in considering the meaning of the. 
universal judgements of science, we are not con 
with the conerete thinking of the individual 
qua ‘this’ or ‘that’, qua differentiated by the idio 
crasies developed through its particular psychological 
history; yet we. are concerned with judgements ‘in 
which thinking and the object thought are inseparably 
united. - We may -refer such judgements to ‘the- 
scientific: mind’ as acts of its ¢oncrete thinking, 


Ud 
x . —— reipient character’ jwas suggested to 
e sor St treatment of _Appensep 












without deciding whether we mean to ‘postulate a 
™ universal mind, or merely a purified and typical — 
~ jndividual mind, But ‘the scientific mind’, however 
vaguely we may use the phrase, at least commits us 
to the assumption of a determinate and developing — 
‘appereipient character’, which charges with a detdr: a 
minate meaning the ‘ ‘saivversal judgements of science’ _ 
‘) wherein it finds its expression. The meaning of any 

judgement of science is vitally dependent upon the — 
‘system of knowledge which forms its context, and 
_ which is the ‘appercipient character’ of ‘the scientific 
~ mihd’’at that stage of its development. And this 
'» appercipient character, as ‘the scientific mind’ passes 
__ through the various stages of its development, under- 
“goes a modification which is far more akin to the ~ 
organic growth of a living thing than to increase by ~ 
_ aggregation or to change by elimination and addition — 
"of constituent elements) Or could the change of — 
appercipient character in the seientific mind—as ~ 
embodied e. g. in the development from the Ptolemaic _ 
to the modern system of astronomy—be adequately — 
treated as an affair of plus and minus, as a dropping a 
out of some judgements and a taking up of others? Or, — 
again, would it be maintained that the discovery of 4 
d differential calculus left the contents of ‘the 
‘entific mind’ unaltered, and merely added fresh 
elements 40.the old stock ? Has not the entire 
character of the mathematical mind been changed 
by the discovery, so that every judgement a 
makes is' invested with a new significance ? ie 
; (G34, I have tried to show that no judgement can ~ 
comprise its meaning in itself, if ‘judgement’ signifies — 
a piece of concrete thinking and not an entity inde- © 
pendent of mind altogether. © ©The wniversal judge: 
ments of “science aré abstract, aie. “purified from 
irrelevancics. “The “expressed — 
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them is not the thinking of a ‘thisnow’, not the : 
thinking of a mind immersed in the tangle of restrict» ~ 
_ ing conditions, which differentiate it as my mind and 
my opinions from your mind and yowr opinions. 
Nevertheless it is the thinking of a mind at a. 
determinate level of development; and the scientific 
judgements draw their meaning from the system of 
knowledge which informs that stage of ‘the scientific 
mind’. i 
But it may be thought that the arguments which 
I have advanced are too psychological in character, 
And though I do not believe that this objection holds, 
I will try to confirm my position by arguments of ~ 
a somewhat different kind. 

We have seen that the universal judgement of 
"science would most naturally take the form of a 
_ teciprocal hypothetical. It affirms a reciprocally 
_ hecessary implication of two contents. It states, not 
merely that A and B are always found together, but. 
that, given either, the other must be. Now the logical 
necessity, which this ‘must’ expresses, is to bind ay 
together two different contents formulated precisely 
qua different.. For A is not to include any elements’ 
of B, nor B of A; and yet A in its distinctness ig fe) 
necessitate B, and vice versa. And this is impossible, 
except in so far as A and B, whilst definitely disti 
_ from one aMother, are yet rooted in a common groun 
fe as being the differences of a concrete identity. ,The — 
sajudgement collapses into a tautology unless A and B- 
‘Tetain their reciprocally exclusive distinctness; but it - 
~ loses all rational or logical necessity unless A and B 
manifést. one and the same individual significant 
content, a8 . distinct. features in the articulation 

its systematic identity, And indeed the judge- 
ments, which we -as instances, all of - 








































































which their antecedents and consequents are’ 
of which these are distinctive features, and on whiel 
the necessary connexion between them is based. Two 
equal angles, if they are equal angles of a triangle, — 
necessitate the equality of the two opposite sides, 
themselves a distinctive feature of that triangle. The 
multiplication of 8 by itself (within the constitutive — 
conditions of the numerical system, but not otherwise) ~ 
necessitates 9; and if, subject to those same conditions, — 
you take the square-root of 9, the result must be 3, 
Sa, the development of the cholera bacillus must 
produce cholera, if both the development. and the 
disease’ are distinctive modifications of the same — 
determinate identity, viz. an animal organism of 
a certain type. (Or, to put the matter in a more | 
‘familiar form, [every hypothetical judgement invol 
Zz and more or Jess explicitly states, a categorical bas 
and only on the assumption of that basis is the 
‘affirmation of the hypothetical possessed of Thegning.) iE 
And the basis involved by the universal judg Is 
of science is, in the end, when you trace their 
tions to their ground, that sphere of being which | 
_ Science in. question pate in the whole lees = 
its reasoning. 
G 35. [No Erovenal jndeoatitl “of Beans, 1 
: _ OXpresses | in and by itself a determinate m 
' (For every” such judgement is really the abb: 
_ statementof a meaning which would require a 
_ system « of knowledge for its adequate expression, 
is this larger embodied more or less “full 
in stch a system, ¥ .80 to Bay, animates the sin 
judgements and gives them determinate. signifi 
To take such a judgement in isolation is to 
_in abstraction from the conditions 2 
ve ot Oe ol 
ch..i on Le — ee sis oe 
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its meaning can be determinate: and the restoration 

__ of those conditions, i.e.*the thinking the judgement 
in the context which it demands, ¢o ipso modifies the 
vague indeterminate meaning which it possessed in 
isolation, if indeed. in isolation it means anything. 
For, strictly speaking, it is not possible completely — 
to isolate such-a judgement. [Some categorical basis 
is involved in every hypothetical judgement, and some 
‘appercipiont character’ must inform every piece of | 


| conerete thinking} This is not so. obvious in the 
: 


























simple instances*Which we quoted. For the assump- 
tions, e. g. of the numerical system and of Euclidean 
space with its determinate types of plane figure, have 
become instinctive to us. The assumptions of thi 
categorical bases, and the ‘appercipient character 
of the mind therein expressed, are so familiar 
us that we take them as a matter of course. Any 
and every mind, we tacitly assume, approaches 
the. study of. the world with the same elementary. 
notions of number and of plano figure, with unques+_ 
tioning acceptance of the. general features of 
numerical and spatial systems which underlie our 
sciences of arithmetic and Euclidean geometry. : 
take for granted this ‘typical’ ‘appercipient character’ 
and the numerical and spatial_conditions of things 
which it carries with it. But, however right we may 
be in thus postulating a uniform gntelleetual back.” 
_ ground for all judging subjects, we ought not to ignore é 
_ the control which it exercises én the single” judge- 
* ments. Because the categorical basis of the ju ib 
3?=9 is identical , for all "judging Subjects, and 
because they all do, as a matter of fact, judge under 
the assumption of the same basis, we are not therefore 
entitléd to isolate the single judgement. 3?= 
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character’ of that mind, even if it be the actual ¢ 
ter of all contemporary minds, cannot be left out of the 
reckoning. The: numerical system in its fundamer 
features is tacitly accepted as part of the framewor!l 
of the world. It is assumed in every judgemeni 
that anyone makes about numbers, and in many 4 
judgements about other things. But it és the cate- 7 
gorical basis which the single hypothetical judgements — 
of arithmetic imply, and their meaning is essentially — 
dependent upon it. And the same holds good, mutatis — 
mutandis, of the single judgements of plane geometry — 
and their categorical basis, viz. Euclidean space. 
If we had taken iess elementary and less familiar — 
instances the matter would have been more obvious. | 
* For the labour required to formulate a universal judge. — 
= ment of science in a more special subject-matter, or : 
7 
; 
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the effort of moving through a long process of analysis. 
and demonstration to the discovery of such a judge- 
ment in a territory hitherto unexplored, would con- ~ 
vinee the most sceptical. In such cases, the mind has. : 
tobe raised to the requisite appercipient level—it has — 
to acquire a certain appercipient character by mastering 
a system of judgements—before it can formulate the 
universal judgement in question. And the judgement; , 
; when formulated, is devoid of meaning to every one 
~ who does not approach it through the system of know- 
j ledge 3 in which it has its determinate position. W. 
\, suppose ourselves to understand the judgement 8?=9, 
‘even though we have no intelligent grasp of the eyatontt 
(of arithmetical seience which it involves: for the 
‘ | terms are familiar, and we possess ~at_least _somé 
‘rudimentary acquaintance with the nature of number. 
But we could not even suppose ourselves to understand 
an isolated universal judgement of Sciqnce e.g. in, 
Thermodynamics, or in Trigonometry, or i in Physio- 
logy, unipes, we = Tenchied. the formulation of the — 
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| determinate meaning, neither can it; in that isolation, — 
| be ‘absolutely true J For a judgement which 
_ ‘absolutely true’ must presumably persist as 


“isolated and as possessed of indeterminate meaning, 


inate, and its determination is. not a mere external _ 
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adgement through the methodical scientific investiga. _ 
Yon on the results of which it depends. For even 

apart from the technicality of the terms in which it - 
would probably be expressed, the judgement would 
bear no meaning for a mind whose ‘appercipient char- 
acter’ had not been formed by special study of the 
‘Brio in question. : 






























But if no universal judgement of science ean he = 
isolated from its scientific context without losing 


+ 


even in the ideally complete system which wi ld 
express the whole truth. Doubtless the bod 

knowledge, which we call a ‘science’, falls short 
ideal completeness. But, in comparison with’a si 

judgement, it is relatively _complete and therefore 
more nearly adequate to express the whole truth. 
Yet in such a body of knowledge the j dgement, ag. 


no longer finds a place. The same form of words. 
may, or may not, be retained; but the meaning 
affirmed (i.e. the judgement) is in the ‘science’ deter- 


addition of new bits of meaning to the indeter- 
minate meaning of the isolated judgement. The truth, 
whiéh the isolated judgement conveyed to some 
extent, but neither wholly nor purely, is more ~ 
nearly expressed by it in its context: but ‘it in its 
context “is not a single judgement, but a system of 
judgements, ae : * 28 
§ 86. (ii) And this brings us to the second question, — 
to which we demanded an answer.’ Forfthe advocates 
of the absolute truth of the isolated judgements regard — 
a ‘science’ as a systematic whole; and. th t 
: * Above, § 826 
- -@2 






: repudiate the idea that a sum or aggregate of truths 

could constitute such a whole of knowledge. Yet, if 
e.g. in the science of arithmetic there are contained 

single judgements, each of which is true per se without — 
reference to any others, and true in precisely the same 
sense whether taken per_sp or taken as the basis of 
further judgements which are inferred from it, what 


_ becomes of ‘the science of arithmetic’? Avithenelta 


would seem to be a whole, some at least of the parts 
of which retain in the whole the identical character 
which they possess per se. If so, is the development 
of a scionce merely the addition of truth to truth? Is 
geometry neither more nor less than the aggregate of 
geometrical truths; and are the single arithmetical 
truths merely collected into the science of arithmetic, — 
itself the swm (or the class) of arithmetical judgements? 
To treat a science as a sum, aggregate, collection, or class 
_ of single truths, each of which is what it is in its single- 
_ ness and remains unchanged in the collection, is (L 
' should agree) utterly inadequate as a theory of know- — 
- jedge. It is as if one were to treat the Choral Symphony — 
_ as acollection of beautiful sounds, Othello as an-aggregate — 
- of fine ideas, ora picture by Rembrandt as a sum of — 
colours and lines, But-is not this the logical conse- 
quence of the view which we are criticizing? No 
doubt our opponents will deny that they are com- — 
mitied to this unwelcome position, {j* Geometry,’ they — 
will say, ‘is certainly not, on our viéw, a mere aggregate 
of truths, It is through and through a system of truth, — 
and precisely for that reason the parts of that system, — 
- the single judgements, must themselves be true. The 
nature of space reveals itself in évery fragment of the — 
Extended. To know a triangle, even if, you only 
‘know that it is a plane threesided figure in which 
equality of two of the sides reciprocally i jes equality 
of the two i ims => ———— 





"of Space. And that knowledge is not altered. As 


_ tem” of arithmetical truth will be nonsense.’ 


_ sides and angles of the isosceles, I really knew the 


"as the isolated judgement carries me, in that frag- 



























you learn more about the triangle and about other 
forms of figure, you are indeed. inereasing and com- 
pleting your knowledge of Space : but this is to confirm 
and fulfil your previous knowledge, not to condemn 
nor in any sense to change it. It is your view (and 
not ours) which renders it impossible to conceive 
knowledge as a system. Fora system implies elements 
with determinate natures in determinate relations, — 
But in your system of knowledge which is the relativély 
complete truth, there are no determinate elements or 
relations, but all is shifting, Or, if you take the 
elements as determinate, on your view every one of 
them is false: and a system of falsities cannot be the 
Truth. If every note is‘out of tune—or again if each | 
note shifts its pitch to meet the shifting piteh of each 
of the others—there will be no symphony. And so, 

unless 3 x 8 are 9 and remain 9 unalterably, your “sys=. 


Now here there seems to be a confusion. For 
(a) if, in knowing the reciprocal relations of the two. 


nature of Space as expressing itself therein, my 
knowledge of the isosceles would be ‘complete ’,-i.e, 
as full and perfect as: geometrical science can make it, 
It might be called ‘ absolute’, if it were not misleading Fe 
to call knowledge of Space {i.e. knowledge of the 
Universe in respect. only to its extendedness) absolute. 
But such knowledge of the isosceles could: not be 
expressed in a single judgement. ~ It would be com- 
plete knowledge of Space in its systematic: totality, 
and nothing short of the whole system of -geometri 

reasoning would be adequate to express it. On the 
other hand (0) if I know the isosceles only so far 


mentary knowledge my grasp of the nature of Space 










is correspondingly vague and subject to modification. 
Knowledge of the Whole and knowledge of the Parts, 
where the Parts form an intimate Whole like that 
of the spatial system, involve one another. But each 
involves the other at the same level. Immature 
“knowledge of some or all of the Parts is immature 
knowledge of the Whole, and full knowledge of the 
Whole is full knowledge of’ each and all of the Parts. 
Nor is the passage from. immature to full knowledge 
the addition of perfect knowledge, bit to bit. The 
passage is not an increase by aggregation, but a growth 
expansion from within. 
Certainly a system must be a whole of interrelated 
“elements; and the elements and their relations must 
-_ ~ have distinguishable and determinate characters. But 
_ those characters attach to them, and are determinate, 
in the system: and in the system the elements are 
certainly not th ie as they are outside, if outside 
they are at all,)/The notes of the symphony must — 
have and retain a determinate: pitch: but their pitch — 
is determined by ‘the functions which they fulfil i 
the symphony. + In a sense, no doubt, the pitch of the 
several notes could be fixed in terms of vibrations 
without referenée to the harmonies which they 
constitute in the symphony. And the single judge- 
ments, isolated from their scientifie context, or taken: 
in a relatively-immature scientific context, possess 
some meaning and some truth. But the nature of the 
notes, as constituents of the symphony, is through and 
through determined by their harmonic relations in the 
symphony, and is in those relations not what it would 
be if the several notes were sounded in isolation. And’ 
_ the meaning of the single agar oa when they are 
_ abstracted from their scie context, isa caricature 
——or at best a faint yw—of their determinate 
meaning in the system of the seience, In that system 













alone, where they* possess their fullest significa 
do they possess their pecs degree of truth, Henee 































5 = upon the numerical system in ‘its totality, 

~ and ultimately upon the character of the Universe 
within which the numerical system is a necessary 

subject of human thought. 

-' §87, The result of ihe preceding arguments is, 

briefly, the following. [Brey universal judgement of — 

science (whatever may be the case with other types. of. 

judgement) is essentially a constituent of a syst 

of judgements. The system as a whole ae 
relatively self-contained meaning, embodies a con’ 

. and determinate significance. Any constituent j 
ment of the system i vital coherence with the ob 
constituents affirms a determinate meaning, because 
8 the emphatic and concentrated affirmation of a- 
distinct, though inseparable, feature of the fuller” 
significance. Determinate significance or meaning, 
therefore, is the character of the context, within which 

. every single ‘universal judgement of science’ has its 
logical being and function. This context, as a concrete 
unity of significance, invests the several enunciations— 
so long as they are not severed from it—with determinate 
meaning: and-in the logical continuity or unity of 
that context, they are ‘pieces of concrete thinking’, 

_ ile. ‘affirmations of meaning’ or ‘judgements’ proper, 

and not mere sentences or sets of words. The 

significance, which is affirmed in the system 
judgements as° a whole; is affirmed in its man 
different ‘moments’ or ‘ emphases’ as the determinate 
relatively-partial meanings of the several judgements. 

As a concrete unity of significance its identity is, so” 

- to say, ‘many-faceted’, and it can obtain adequate — 

expression only through the different affirmatiéns 














‘emphasized in the various constituent judgements of 
the system. Truth is predicable in various degrees 
of the significance as expressed in the system of — 
ments, or in the subordinate groups within the 
“system, or in any of the single judgements; and the 
degree of truth is measured by the degree of fullness 
of expression which the significance obtains in each 
case. But though the significance pulsates through 
all the several judgements of the system, it refuses 
to be dissected into detached bits of meaning, or to be 
confined within a single judgement taken in isolation. 
And in this sense no single judgement possesses 
r truth] © ae a 
Ls 88.|The second main kind of judgement, which 
I propose to “consider, may be-called the judgement of 
Under. this heading I include (ahistorical 
dgements, (b) descriptive and classificatory judge- 
ments, and (c) judgements of. pereeption.. We may 
select as typical instances: (a) ‘Caesar crossed the  — 
Rubicon in the year 49 3,c.’; (0) ‘The native tribes of 
central Australia regulate their intermarriages by rt ee 
elaborate totemic system’, and ‘The whale is a_ 
mal’; and (c) ‘This tree is groan’ JZ: : % 
With respect to all these judgements we have to 
show that their ‘truth’, so far as they are ‘truce’, 
attaches to them not in isolation but gua involving a 
whole system of judgements.} And with respect to 
all of them, we have once more to meet the contention ~ 
that they affirm, taken in and by themselves, meee 
final and unalterable truth. For such ‘judgements o 
fact’ seem at first sight to stand out — our View 
even more obstinately than the ‘ universe 
of science’. They are absolutely + 
under the relations and subjec 
(temporal, spatial, and so forth), 


































events, ‘or certain actual features. and relational 
- of existing things: and their statement is wholly. true _ 
. of just those facts and events, or features and relation 
of actual things. And, further, it is manifest that 
- their truth is unalterable, provided there is no mistake” 
as to what they affirm, i.e. as to what ‘their truth’ is — 
No doubt the content of ‘such judgements, as they are 
formulated, is indeterminate. For it, js fixed and 
defined by a complex of relations, which the judge- 
ments imply, but which they do not (perhaps could ~ 
not) fully express within their formulation. : 
















the truth expressed in them is vague and slight, 
capable of infinite further determination. But 
further determination—even e.g. that which Omni- 
Science would give to them—would not alter, although — 
it would supplement, the truth which they contain for_ 
you and me when, and as, we make the 
Caesar did cross the Rubicon in 49 3.c.: and thig 
brute fact, enshrined in the series of past events and 
thus for ever placed beyond the reach of change}, 
is affirmed in the judgement. This at least—the — 
minimum of meaning affirmed in the judgement—is 
‘a grain of solid = which nothing, destroy or 
modify.’ So too, native tribes o' Sntral Australia 
do regulate their Intermarriages by an elaborate totemic: 
system, and the whale is a mammal. For, however _ 
_ our interpretation of the native customs may expand 
~ and alter, the former judgement expresses an estab- 
Vahed fact, which our improved anthropological theory 
admit and reckon with: and no change in our 
Mactlficstory system of the animal kingdom can deprive 
. the whale of those characteristics, to the presence of 
_ which the iio judgement bears witness. Even if 


Cy 2 1 On the rinatple expressed by Agathon, 
< pévov yep atrofigeat beds orepioKerar, — 
© dyerqre roudy dae? dy jj rexpayptve.’ 
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the whale should become extintt, and the central 
Australian vanish from the face of the globe, the 
judgements remain wholly true under the conditions 
inyolved in their content. For they never affirmed 
the perennial existence of their subjects; but only 
that those subjects, when and as and if they existed, 
possessed certain attributes. And the same holds of ” 
the judgement of perception. For if we say ‘this tree 
is green’, this is doubtless indeterminable for our 
‘knowledge, i.e. for our discursive thinking. Yet, — 
‘even if Omniscience were to determine this, what is : 
2 uere for us. of this tree (as fixed for us now by per- 
ception) would remain true of this tree as exhaustively 
~ determined by the infinity of relations forming the 
content of that Omniscience: though no doubt more - 
-would be true for that absolute knowledge of this tree 
han merely what is now true for us. Further, this 
iree persists through a period of time and changes its 
properties. In the autumn it is brown, in the night 
it is black, and always (while it exists) it is much 
“besides ‘green’. But still this tree is green: and the ; 
fact that it is much more besides, and that. its greenness 
changes and vanishes, does not annul nor alter the 
fact that it is green here and now, viz. under the _ 
- conditions in which the judgement claims truth. Nor, 
lastly, is the truth of thé judgement rendered ‘relative’ 
by the fact that ‘green’ is relative to the normal. - 
human vision. For that too is implied in the content 
of the judgement as affirmed and as claiming trath ; 
and, if true at all, the judgement is absolutely gad 
_ wholly true. We mean to predicate of ‘this tree’ _ 
a quality, which to the present normal human vision , 
appears as ‘green’; and this fact—the fact affirmed — 
in our’ judgement—will hold, and hold unaltered, , 
even though the appearance ‘would be different to 
the eolour-blind, or to the eye of a fly, or to the 
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"this as ‘fact’ within a context otherwise contributed. 






























normal human vision as it may be two thousand years 


hence. ‘ 
: F639. Yet {the judgement of fact, in spite of its 
, apparent solidity and self-dependence, comes in prin- 
_ ciple under what has been said of the. universal” 
judgement of science. What it affirms is subject to 
a complex mass of conditions unexpressed and yet 
implied. It draws its meaning and its truth from an 
inarticulate background of this kind. ] The judgement 
of fact, indeed, if it is to affirm definite meaning, 
demands the articulate expression of this background 
in the form of an explicit systein of judgements. And 
yet in that system the original judgement, as for- 
mulated in isolation and as the mere statement of 
fact, would no longer persist. : 
[The ‘brute fact’ that Caesar crossed the Rubicon in 
49 3.0. is pregnant with significance, owing to th 
concrete political situation within which it took place. 
But the ‘actual event was not a nucleus of ‘ brute 
fact’ encased, solid and distinct, within a surround- 
ing complex of conditions. It was Caesar, at the _ 
head of his army and animated by conflicting motives 
of patriotism and ambition, who erossed. And he 
“erossed the Rubicon at this determinate political: 
juncture, with a full consciousness of the effect. of 
his action on the political crisis at Rome, This—and 
* more—is the meaning of the historical judgement in - 
its proper context, its definite meaning. } This concrete 
happening is ‘the fact’ affirmed in the judgement, 
if indeed you_can arrest the expansion of its meaning 
even here. (We can be sure, at any rate, that the 
actual happening contains no bare crossing of a stream 
~ by aman in the abstract as a solid grain of fact, separ: 
able from a complicated setting which particularizes it.) 
If the judgement of fact disentangles this, and affirms 




























by. inferential construction or historical imagination, 

= is confusing a mere abstraction with a sconpbitasnk 
ent. of the actual event. 

‘ Well,’ I shall be told, ‘ the brute fact still remains. 

Caesar did cross the Rubicon. . You eannot get over 

‘that.’ But I am not maintaining that the judgement 


Tt is- not wholly false, even when it is as nearly 
‘isolated’ as may be, i. e. when its implied and appro- 
priate context is as little developed as possible.. I am 
only denying that, as thus taken, it is wholly or 
absolutely true. In the context of a biography of 
~ Caesar, the judgement would express a fact revealing 
Caesar's character: in the context of a history of the. 
decline of the Roman Republic, it would express 
the death-knell of republican institutions.|yIn either 
context, the judgement would have a determinate 
meaning: but in that determinate meaning the 
‘brute fact ’—the supposed meaning of the ‘isolated’ 
judgement—would not linger on side by side with 


‘isolated’ judgement involves—and every judgement 
‘involyes some truth—‘ persists’ in the fuller truth 
of the biography or the history, not 2 pebble 
persists in a heap of pebbles, but. ie first 
rough hypothesis survives in the established'scientific 


TY» 
[i descriptive and classificatory judgements fall 
under the same general principle readily enough. 


affirm a determinate meaning, i.e. as ‘moments’ or 
‘emphases’ of the Significance affirmed in a SYS 
tematic whole of knowledge.} Indeed, if we 
challenged, we should’ find Tt difficult to vindies 

- their supposed distinction, as ‘judgements -of fact’, 
from the ustromel een of science,’ Even 





They .are possessed of ‘truth’ in so far as they: 





of fact, even when taken’ at its lowest, is wholly false, _ 


additional: elements of fact: Such truth ‘as the © 
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the descriptive judgement, as we saw}, not 
_ really profess to: be a categorical statement of the - 
| actual features-of existing things. -It looked as if it 
| were merely calling attention to the fact that an 
' actually existing tribe’ actually observes certain in- 
_ teresting restrictions in the intermarriages of its 
- members. But it has nof the courage to stake its 
truth on the actual existence of its subject, and” ~ 
_ thus it becomes a hypothetical jvidgement ing 
~ a connexion of content. And of course the classifi- GHEY 
| eatory judgement passes at once into the universal: 
_ judgement of science. ‘The whale is a mammal’ is 
| no assertion of a de facto coincidence of predicate 
| and subject. It means, ‘if whale, then mamunal,’ 
- and challenges that complete purification which would 
_ convert itsinto the affirmation of a reciprocal necessary — 
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implication. 
Pir, lastly, can the judgement of perception stand _ 
out against this conclusion, Its definite meaning, or i 
_ its ‘truth’, depends upon a ‘background’ implied in 
‘its formulation, and demands articulate expression as 
_ a system of judgements. J In this respect it falls: into 
line with the other judgements of fact, exhibiting: 
| special affinity with the historical judgement. But it~ 
' differs from the latter“in the greater vagueness of its 
. formulation. [The context which it demands is most 
" remotely suggested by what it actually says; and the 
articulate expression of its implied ‘ background ” © 
| requirés a level of thought far in advance of the level 
_ at which the perceptive judgement as such is formu 
lated. Hence the judgement of perception, as such 
and as formulated, is entitled Jess than most 
ements to ¢ absolute truth. For it is the 
of a-comparatively low grade of experience. | 
does “hot persist as sueh and unaltered in 
-_* Above, p. 106. : 
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thought which has risen above the level of e 
conversation, of description of particular m&tter of 
fact, and of the practical affairs of life, Even her 
indeed, there is more than the judgement of ‘ 
‘now’ and ‘mine’: and the more does not leave the 
. Judgement of perception pure and unadulterated and 
without internal modification, And at any rate it is 
‘a totally inadequate vehicle for the expression of | 
knowledge which has any claim to be exact, In the” 
main, and coiggene 3 speaking, scientific thought moves 
in universals. ‘This’ and ‘that’, and the distinctions j 
fixed by reference to the individual subject, give place 
_ in science to reflective determinations, which are 
“revealed by analysis in the sensuous datum, but which 
are not identical with it. Knowledge, in short, begins 
with the discovery and the formulation of universal 
and necessary connexions of content, — the advance — 
of knowledge leaves no vague sen: subject (no 
‘this tree ’), no vague sensuous We and no mere | 
coincidence of attribute and subject. The more 
adequate knowledge of ‘this tree’ is not an accum 
lation of judgements of perception, but a revolution | 
in which ‘this tree’ is swept aay and determinate 
| gonnexions between determi universal concepts 
are substituted. In the scie  offbotany a judgement — 
of perception like ‘this tree is green’ finds, as such, 
no place. s 
§ 40. Nor will it do - to protest, ‘But the fact — 
expressed in the judge nent of perception remains | 
unalterable. For suppose our knowledge to expand 
until it covers all time and Space ; suppose even that- 


it becomes Omni Yet, that compl 
ence, iginal judgem 

















and all-embracing 
- ‘will persist as a clear, if somewhat attenuated, trutl 
a pune of pure gold within me infinite « 






true: but in that sense it hardly seems relevant. 
“Omniscience, we may admit, must be knowledge of 
- everything; and in the infinite experience nothing 
can be lost. Every fact and every feeling (everything 
‘in’ any sense real), as an element in that experience, 
is invested with the timeless necessity which defies 
change or destruction. Nothing, we may agree, is 
‘lost’; and in this sense the past and the future ‘are’ : 
- -no less and not otherwise than the present, error and 
_ sin possess the same necessary being as truth and 
goodness, and ‘there is no“difference between the trivial 
and the important. < 
But in what precise sense is ere fact expressed in 
a judgement of perception unalterable? {This tree is” 
green’ expresses what is matter of immediate experi- 
ence to youhere and now, and to other sentient — 
same conditions:  ¥ true within — 
d area; and bey that area its 
fmodification and rhaps to destrue- 
rience, and the expression of it, are 
Joubt necessary incidents in, the world-process, or 
cme elements_i a experience. But 
when and how | 
a experience, _ 
: plete and all 
~ at once, all the eléme wept are for the infinite 
subject timelessly actual. sotfar as the infinite 
experience. appears as a s- 
itself in time and sp; 
. actuality which belongs to tiem as such appearances, 
ids. they occur under determi limitations of time’ 












to say, to go back upon itself, and to unroll its series — 
of events afresh from the beginning, these experiences 
and their expressions would recur in their positions 
with ‘unaltered ’ actuality. The mummies would walk 
“the earth again, and give expression to their feelings 
in ‘the same’ judgements of perception that were 
aed by the ancient Egyptians: and thus (butot 
otherwise) the ‘unalterable truth’ of a judgement of 
perception might he vindicated. For the judgement 2 
‘this tree is green’ expresses what is actually matter — 
of direct experience to you and to other sentient 
subjects. A hundred years hence you gnd your. 
‘ vision, they and their experiences, ‘ this” and its 
state, have vanished into the past, and eannot for 
human knowledge be restored as such. 
It is irrelevant to insist upon the ine 
of all the a: of the infinite 
is a confusion ® identify their ‘r 
in that experience witii their ‘truth ; 
the texture of human knowledge. sentient 
subjects of the past, their immediate experiences, and — 
‘the ‘truth’ of ‘their Saag of perception as — 
- expressing thoselixpe; such vanished — 
for us. The at be: precarious pro- — 
“duets of a ws 7 reconstruction, 
which in any case caifmever ly reinstate them. 
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judgements, their ualiti j 
life, to which by r = a they ¢ 
is not their life whiel ey. fo: ly enj 5 

sciences of botany, of the ee g 
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d to absorb and to preserve the ‘truth’ of such 
' judgemenis as ‘this tree is green’. But the sciences : 
_-heither contain any judgements. of perception as such, ~ 
hor preserve their ‘truth’ in an unaltered form.) 3 
TS 41. In the above hasty suryey of certain typical 
instances of ‘true’ judgement,}I have tried to show 
| hegatively that no judgement in and by itself is — 
{absolutely true ; and positively that so far as a judge- 
| ment is ‘true’ at all,-‘its’ truth is really the character 
of a meaning which requires for its adequate ex- 
ession a system of judgements. No judgement is 
ver entirely severed from a larger background of 
ning ‘thotigh the background may be relatively 
e except at that portion of itself which is 
into relief and formulated as this judgement, 
ju ent is ‘true’ only so far as it is the 
¢ terminate meani e. only so far ~ 
i fathe background, 
, emerges as the explicit context 
ite bearings of chdMndgenent | The 
judgement affirms ‘its’ mi eterminate meaning 
{and is, therefore, most trie’) when the background 









































is fully articulai : mn dgements, into — 
which the judgétac determining 
and determined deg’ f ‘its’ truth — 


pends upon t 
tainedness of the 3 


wholeness or self- — 
expressed in such 
e completeness of 
d this result seems 
“as we described it in 

» For the ideal of 








lis articulate connexion demands discursive expressit 
“as a system-of judgements. Its individuality require 
self-containedness or complete self-coherence of the 
system. And this seems to be the ideal, which human 
knowledge involves and partly attains; though it can 
never be adequately, fully, or finally embodied within 
the actual knowledge of finite subjects. For actual 
human knowledge is never completely self-coherent, 
if only for the reason that it is growing in time. And — 
if the ideal is never fully embodied in the whole o! 
actual human knowledge, « fortiori it refuses to dwell” 
entire within ‘a science’, and of course minime within — 
a sing] judgement. 3S 4 
{§42.[ But in reality we are still “far 
established t! herence-notion of 
rent ease with@which we have br 
‘truth’ of human knowledge and 
coherence-notion, is due to a degradati 
and an ambiguity in GB account: of the former. i 
e have lapsed into a static “conception of the ideal.” 
We have talke q 
; complete wh 
to dwell on what a 
dynamic character, as @se! 
Aud if we were chalk as to how such an ideal— 
© a rigid, static, finish —is related to,or implied 
by, the developing nowledge, we should find’ 
_ ourselves in an indefe: © position. On the other 
uma knowledge nearer to) 


a Science and 
is ‘a piece of 


unity. of thinking: ond aE oh ahiect 
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affirming ‘meaning’ or as possessed of ‘signifi- 
ce.’ But this is not the sense in which the ideal 
f the coherence-notion. was a ‘significant’ whole or 
“a self-contained ‘meaning ’. 

_We had agreed that a judgement was no complex 
.of two independent factors related by the cognitive 
relation; and in this sense, and by contrast with the 
rejected view, we were entitled to speak of judgement 
as ‘a piece of concrete thinking,’ or as ‘the affirmation 
_ of meaning’. Further, we had explained that the 
meaning affirmed in the universal judgements of 
science was freed from the purely personal pecte — 
_ liarities of the psychical medium of this or that mind’s 
_ thinking ; and the same freedom might be vindicated 
for all the judgements which we considered. Hence 

__ the ‘conerete thinking’ was not the actual thinking 
__ of my mindt@ken in all the accidental and confused 
psychical “ain which ° differentiates it from the 
~ thinking of= mind. We were therefore entitled 
» to assert that a judgement is the affirmation. of wniversal 
“meaning, a piece of the conerete thinking of *the 
Scientific mind. But the ‘universal mind’ thus pos 
_ tulated—or the typically sane or seientifie mind taig 
~ still: subjective in a sense which I must now try to — 
~ make clear, ees = : = 
Ido not mean that ‘the scientifie mind’ need be 
conceived as the abstract éemmon 
the differences of this and # 
_ out, nor as the fictitious 





ers whom We admire. quite possible to 
ive ‘the sci@itific mind ‘concrete universal 
i, which in ‘the pieces ‘thinking *—i. e. in 
gemients of science—affirms a: meaning universal il 
* Of, above, pp. 92-9. - 4 Cf, above, pp. 98, 94,— 








\and yet concrete. Such a meaning would demand for 
its expression the relevant differences of ‘emphasis’ 
which attach to the scientific thinking of the different — 
individual men of science. It is a truism that every 
thinker, in accepting a theory, makes it his own. 
And the converse ought to be recognized as no less _ 
a truism—that every theory, for complete expression | 
of its meaning, must pass through different minds and-_ 

“manifest in itself the many ‘emphases’ of their 
inteHectual individualities, 

But still ‘the scientific mind’ is over against a reality ~ 
to be known, and its. ‘concrete thinking’ is about 
something other than the thought. We may speak ~ 
of a judgement of. science as an ‘inseparable unity of 
thinking and the object thought’: but we must inter- — 
pret object thought as the content of the thinking, or as — 
the what of which the actuality of the aking is the — 

s that, The ‘meaning’, in short, is ejecta. It 
is a predicate, which, in the judgement ‘or system of 
judgements, is ‘affirmed of’, or ‘referred to’, reality.” 

It is, to use a somewhat crude metaphor; neither on 
earth nor in heaven, but suspended midway between. — 

“Not on earth; for it is freed from the irrelevant 
er setting, which would constitute it, an actual ” 

ought oceurring as a term in the series of modifi 
cations of an individual’s consciousness, And it is not — 
in heaven ; for it is not substantial, but a ‘wandering — 

“adjective ’ waiting to _be joined to the substantial 
reality.’ 4 

§ 48, The system of “judgements which we have — 
shown to be involved in the _— ‘true * judgemen s 
is a body of knowledge about r 7 i 
in the sense of a logical content, 
which the ideal of the eoherence-notion (the 
— is ‘meaning = We started, 3 in fi 













position of current lege We assumed the finite 
_ knowing subjects, and over against them the reality 
to be known. We reeognized a ‘universal’ or ‘typical’ 
scientific mind as-the subject, whose concrete thinking. 
is judgement as affirmation of meaning. But the 
_ meaning thus affirmed is a mere ‘logical idea,’ a 
. ‘floating adjective, a shadowy tissue of knowledge 
between the knowing subjects and the reality. Even 
_ if we could maintain that, as the concrete thinking ~ 
_ of ‘the scientific mind’, it has secured a lodgement 
- in an actuality, still it remains subjective! for it is 
qualification referred to the reality, and not the 
substantial reality itself in its self-fulfilment. An 
articulate whole of ‘meaning’ in this sense of the 
term cannot be ‘true’ in the manner demanded by 
~ the eoherence-notion. For it refers beyond itself, and © 
_ cannot, by the very conception of it, be self-sustaining 
or self-complete. Its ‘coherence’ would be a mere 
formal consistency, which would leave the solid reality 
- out. It inevitably suggests correspondence in some form 
as the standard of its ‘truth’. And we have failed to. 
. show that the ‘truth’ of human knowledge is’ a 
_ ‘symptom’ of the ideal truth, which we described in 
terms of coherence. We have failed to show that 
» substantial significant whole expresses itself both 
our knowledge and in the reality known, as the - 
ground , of that “ correspondence ” which we employ 
F. in our’finite experience as a sign of truth. 5 
_ But though we have failed, we can perhaps see 
: more clearly the reason of our failure, and thus 
prepare for a fresh attempt. | We started from the — 
finite experiences, and tried to show that their ‘truth’ 
“was in the end derived from the ideal experience. 
We hoped by this method to show both that the 
5 ideally-complete truth, as conceived by the coherence- 
5 * Of above, pp 16,17. pee 
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notion, was no idle speculative dream, but the s : 
substantial life of the actual finite experiences; and also 

that the measure of theit actuality and ‘truth’ was to 
be found in the ideal. And we failed, because, in 
starting from the finite experiences, we took them. for 
granted in their apparent independence of the ideal, 
We assumed the severance between the finite thinkers 
and the real world, which they think about an 
éndeavour to know. ] And even when, by an effort, 
we got free from the psychical machinery of their ~ 
thinking ', we were still moving in a sphere, where 











1 I do not inquire how the logician can pass from~ the 
"psychological individual’ to the ‘logical subject’, from this 
actual thinking (with all its psychical machinery and particular 
setting) to the thought which claims truth as affirming universal 
meaning. The logician, I am convinced, never really starts with 
this individual thinker in the sense supposed ; and, if he did, th 
passage from this psychological fiction to the subject of knowledgo 
would be impossible and beyond all explanation. The distinction — 
(which e.g. F. H. Bradley has used) between ‘idea’ as psychical” 
image or symbol and ‘idea’ as logical content, is valuable as a state- 
ment of the sense in which the logician speaks of ‘ idea’; and 
presumably it was never intended for any other purpose. The 
solipsistic individual, conscious originally of a succession of 
psychical events as his own, and conscious of these alone, is” 
a discredited relic of subjective idealism, and no logician can. 
be asked to explain by what process these psychical events are 
converted into logical contents or universal. meanings. If the” 
psychologist chooses to postulate such a stream of psychical 
events as the eh we ay the individual’s thinking, that 



















his affair, though we may think his psychology strangely anti- 
quated. But if the psyelfologist calls these events ‘images’ 
‘symbols’, we must be on our guard, For this ‘psychic 
imagery’ is not what the subject thinks, but the suppo 
machinery of his thinking; just as the inverted image on the 
retina is not what the subject sees, but part of the supposed 
physiological machinery of his vision. The ‘images’ or ‘ev 
in short, in so far as they are the machinery of thinking, 
neither images nor events for the thinker. And when the 
thinks, of the psychological machinery of his own thinki 
‘images’ or ‘eyents’ which he studies are universal, like 
objects of thought, and no longer the perishing terms in thi 
unique series which is supposed to constitute his stream of con- 
sciousness. The psychical events or images, in fact, are now 
events and images for him, and for any other mind if he choo 
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the separation between the knowing mind and the’ 
reality known is fundamental and not to be overcome, 
Within such a sphere, ‘truth’ inevitably implies two 
factors; and so long as the duality is maintained, 
some form of the correspondence-notion is the only 

possible theory of truth, [ie spe to be the general 
opinion that knowledge ntially involves a duality 
of this kind, and that the logician must work within 
a sphere thus irremediably divided.- Hence current 
Logic, consciously or unconsciously, employs the 
notion of truth as correspondence, and, if that notion 
be challenged, throws the burden of justification on 
Metaphysics._} 

§ 44. [But Metaphysies cannot acquiesce in the 
severanee of finite thinkers from one another, nor in 
the severance of the judging mind from that about 
which it judges, And if the maintenance of such 
a duality is necessary for current Logic, thet” either 
‘current Logic must be superseded by a new Bogic 
working within a hypothesis which Metaphysics can 
accept; or it must be recognized that Logic, as 
a partial science based on a fictitious assumption, 
_ formulates conclusions which are not merely pro- 
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to describe them.; and his thinking of them requires (on the _ 
supposed parhcloeery) another stream of events as its 

machinery. And if it be admitted ‘image’ is a misleading 
__ expression, and ‘symbol’ be preferred, I should still distrust the 
_ theory. For is the stream of psychical events symbolic of the 
‘ logical contents by convention, as a system of marks traced on paper 
: symbolizes a system of significant sounds? If so, then the subject 
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must know the set of symbols and the set of symbolized meanings 
“together with the principle of their correspondence, if the 
__~ ‘psychical events’ are to symbolize anything for hith; and this 
_ knowledge will be inexplicable on the theory. Or does the- 
_ psychical symbol suggest the logical idea—the universal meaning 
_ naturally, as the rosebud suggests the rose? If so, then the —- 
universal meaning is itself present in, and'as, the psychical — 
‘symbols’; and we shall have recognized that the ‘ psychological 
individual’, with his purely particular stream of purely particular 
‘ideas’, is an unwarranted fiction. : as 
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visional only, but also of necessity to a large extent - 
false. For the notiom of truth, which it employs as 
its standard, is inadequate and—unless modified in the 
light of the coherence-notion—wrong. But it cannot 
be so modified until the duality, on the maintenance 
of which its whole procedure is based, is discarded} 
Tt is not enough to say: ‘ We, as logicians, work with 
the correspondence-notion of truth. We admit that 
this notion is inadequate. But we trust to Metaphysics 
to establish the ideal of coherence as the basis which | 
supports and justifies the “truth” of correspondence’. 
This is not enough, unless a continuous passage can g 
be shown from that conception of things, which A 
renders the coherence-notion possible, to the dualistic 
conception which is involved in ‘correspondence’. 
And it hardly seems possible to do this without 
fundamentally reconstructing current Logic. [For it 
_is essential to the coherence-notion that there should 
be mo severance, no unpassable gulf, between the 
judging mind and that about which it judges; but it 
is essential to the correspondence-notion that this — 
Severance should be, and be maintained,] 

Yet it is impossible to leave Metaphysics an 
current Logic in this irreconcileable antagonism. : 
Logic, no doubt, is primarily the theory of finite 
thinking: and the truth achieved in such thinking — 
is partial, relative, and imperfect. But it is recognized 
as thus deficient, and the degrees of its relative — 
perfection or imperfection are measured. And this 
implies in the finite thinker—and in the Logic — 
which reflects upon finite thinking—the possession — 
of absolute truth in some form. We cannot, then, — 
escape the difficulty by saying that Logic is a ‘partial - 
‘Science, concerned with human knowledge only and — 
employing an imperfect ideal of truth. For human 
knowledge is essentially the knowledge of a mind in 
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je sense possessed of secivbs. trathe _and Logie 
itself, in recognizing the imperfection af the corre- 
‘spondence-notion, implies the grasp of the Dertent 
notion. 
_ {fhe only solution, it would seem, must lie (a) om 
“the part of Logic, in a’ more frank recognition of the 
_ purely provisional character of its dualistic assumptions, 
d of the modal nature of the knowing mind as the 
bject of knowledge ; and (b) on the part of Metaphysics, 
an, attempt to show the negative element in : 
experience. Metaphysics, in other words, must 
deavour to reveal the relative independence of 
ect and object as essential to the very nature of 
ideal, thereby furnishing the relative justification 
the correspondence-notion of truth. 
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§45. There is a side of our subject which we have 
hitherto neglected,.and this neglect is perhaps the 
chief cause of our failure to grasp the nature of truth. — 
Moral goodness lives in the contest with evil; physical 
health emerges in contrast to disease and ohten in 
_ triumph over it. And neither the moral philosoph 
nor the physiologist can afford to neglect these ‘ nege 
- tive’ elements. - Similarly—at least in human. ex- 
perience—truth is everywhere confronted with false: — 
hood, and error is the inseparable shadow of knowledge, — 
The antagonism is vital to the nature of the conflicting 
~ eontraries, and neither can be understood apart from — 
the other. : 
_ We have already seen reason to think that there is- 
~ a fundamental opposition of some kind in the very q 
heart of things. For ideal experience, as we saw, must 3 
be conceived dynamically and not statically; as a — 
living, self-fulfilling process, not as a rigid structure or 
a finished quiescent whole. And all movement, pro- 
cess, andJife most certainly involve a negative element.’ — 
They exhibit a ‘being’, which emerges in contest with — 
a ‘not-being’. They manifest an identity which per- — 
haps overcomes otherness and difference, but analy: :: 
does not extinguish. them. j : 

1 Of. above, pp. 76, 77. Iam not suggesting that a quiescent 
systematic whole could be apart from a negative element. All — 
system essentially involves distinction and negativity. But this ~ 
is, a fortiori, manifest in ideal experience, if it is a apo which — 
op 13%, esi under synch catepotiog, Cf. also below, — 

Pp. fee = 
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The opposition between subject and object, the 
maintenance of which human knowledge demands, 
and the genuine (if relative) independence of these 
two factors, suggested the same conclusion to us from 
another side. We can no longer acquiesce in the view 
that, while evil and error exist of necessity ‘on earth’ 
as the antagonists of good and truth, ‘in heaven” 
there is pure affirmation.! {Wwe are committed to the 
recognition of a negative element in ideal experience 
itself, and of some form of otherness in the very being 
of truth which will justify the relative independence 
' of subject and object within human knowledge.?} The 
only question for us is as to the exact nature of this 
negative element, this fundamental opposition in the 
heart of things; and we take up the study of Error 
and kindred matters “with the hope of finding an 
answer, 

§.46. It will be as well to lay down an obvious — 
distinction at, the outset. I will state it in the tra- 
ditional terms, without at present attempting to define 
them further. |The opposition, with which we are 
concerned, is an opposition of contraries, not of contra= — 
dictories. Evil—the wrong in conduct—is the con- 
; trary of the right. Error—the false in knowledge— 
_ is the contrary of the true. Evil falls within the — 
~ moral sphere as the expression of a deliberaté moral 

“will. Its antagonism to the right is the hostility of 
-& positive opponent, not the sheer absence of moral 
"quality; for that is a bare negation which removes 
the act in question from the sphere of conduct 






* . 

1 Of. Plato, Theaetetus, 176.4 "ANN odr drrodéo Oar ta axa Sovarov, 
Ee . & @cddwpe—tirevarriov yap Teo dyad del iva dudeyxn—otr’ év eois 
— abra 8picba, wiv be Svariy givow Kai tovde Tov Témrov wepurode ef 
_ dvidyxns. 5:3 Kal reipac bax xpi) evOevde exci hevryew bri réxveTa. Plato 
himself exhibits a profounder insight elsewhere. Of. e.g: Sophist. - 
254 B-259 B. 

® Of. above, pp. 115 ff. 
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altogether. Similarly, the false in matters of know- _ 
ledge, the error with which we are here concerned, ~ 
is a determinate opinion in positive antagonism 

the true_} The mathematician e. g. may be ‘igno- 
rant” in respect to chemistry, in the sense. that 
for him chemical phenomena simply are not. This: 
kind of ‘ignorance’ is the sheer absence of appre- 
hension, the gap in consciousness, to which Plato 
assigned 7d yi ov as the correlative sphere. It is 
not false thinking or error, the contrary opposite of 
truth. * 

: §47[ we can proceed at once to consider a view of 
error which is connected with the correspondence- 
notion of truth. A judgement, Aristotle tells us*,is 

iat if it unites or separates according as things are 
really conjoined or dissevered. And a judgement is 

Jalse if it unites where really there is severance, or 
Separates where really there is union. Hence we 














* ‘Sins of omission’ mean, in ordinary usage, failures to do 
certain things to which we recognize a moral obligation. They 
are contraries of right, not contradictories, If I recognize a duty 
to love my neighbour, it is contrary to right to disregard his 
existence, or to omit’ the courtesies and kindnesses. which neigh- 
bours expect. The failure to carry out my recognized duty is 
in principle morally wrong, even though I stop short of positive 
injury. But if there is a mere gap in my moral consciousness, 
so that I am simply unaware of any duty towards my neighbour, 
this. ‘omission’ itself, as a sheer absence, is morally nothi 

» however much I may be to blame for conduct which has thus 
paralysed my moral vision. 

* Cf. Plato, Rep. 476 = ff. And ef.- Aristotle’s conception of 
the immediate grasp of ra dovvOera, in respect to which daéry (error) 
is impossible. The mind either thinks them, or simply does not 
think them. In the first case, we apprehend them, and our 
apprehension is eo ipso true; for it is a grasp or a contact, in 
which mind and its object are one. They—pure forms without 

~~ matter—are present wholly, in their undivided singleness, as the 
content of our thought. In the second case, there is sheer éyvova, 
: a contradictory not-grasping. The forms are not apprehended, 
a ive. there is a gap in the content of our thought.. (Cf. Metaph. ©. 
10, De Anima, 430 a 26 ; b 26, ff.) 
* Cf. e.g, Meiaph. 1027 b 18 ff, ; 1051 0 84 ff, 
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judge truly if our thought corresponds to the real” 
state of things; and we err if our thinking is in 
a condition contrary to that of the reality. If the | 
_ cohesion or the. severance of the real things is con- 
ditioned solely by their essential nature, and is there- 
fore timelessly actual or necessary, the truth is a 
‘necessary’ or ‘eternal’ truth. But if the cohesion 
or the severance is due to extraneous conditions, and 
ig temporary, the same judgement will change from 
true to falsg according to the change in its real 
- counterpart. 

In reality e.g. Man is a composite whole, the 
constituent elements of which reciprocally involve one 

- another and thus eternally cohere. The affirmative 




























By 


_ essentially animal’, unite predicates with their subject 
so that the union corresponds to the eternal cohesion — 
of elements in the real whole. Therefore these judge- 
ments are necessary and eternal truths; and the 
_ negative judgements, dissevering ‘ animal’ or ‘ rational’ 
_ from ‘Man’, are false. The square is a composite whole, 


 Telations; and ‘commensurability’ is eternally dis- 
~ severed from the diagonal in relation to the side. 
_ Hence the negative judgement, ‘the. diagonal of a 
:: “square i is not commensurate with the side,’ separates 
_ apredicate from a subject so that the ideal severance 
_ corresponds to an eternal divorce in the real things, 
_ Therefore this negative judgement is a necessary 
eternal truth, and the affirmative judgement uniting 
_ ‘diagonal.’ and ‘ commensurability’ is false. Finally, 
_ the real Socrates at times is really ill, at times illness 
is really apart from him. Hence the’ judgements 
‘Socrates is ill,’ ‘Socrates is not ill,’ change from true 
~ to - or from falae to true scoring: as i hes 7 


' judgements ‘Man as such is rational, or ‘Man is 


' the constituent elements of which—its sides, its angles, 
its diagonals, &c.—cohere eternally indeterminate 
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or diSagree with the temporary cohesion or severance 

: in actual fact. : 
2 ‘$48. A theory of knowledge which is content to 
aecept the correspondence-notion of truth as ultimate — 
stands for us already condemned. We need not repeat 

our criticism ; but we may confirm it, by exhibiting the 
helplessness of such a theory in face of the problem of 

error. For, let us consider. When we think truly, 

. there is a real complex, a real one-of-many, constitut- 

ing the exact counterpart of the one-of-many which * 

is our judgement. When we think falsely, how is 

our judgement related to the ‘real things’? Is there 

no counterpart in reality to the false judgement? Or 

is there a real counterpart ? and if so, in what sense? 

(i) ‘The diagonal of the square is commensurate 
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* The reader will kindly bear in mind that my primary object 
: is to examine a certain type of theory, not to expound in all their 
*. details the views which Aristotle actually put forward. I believe 
that the ab6ve account is substantially accurate ; but it is difficult 
to be confident, owing to the brevity and obscurity of some of the 
"passages in question, I cannot enter here into Aristotle’s interest: 
. ing attempt to show that the cohesion of the essential elements 
in a composite substance is ultimately to be conceived dynamically, 
“as the formation of-a ty, or as the actualization of a Sivams (ef. 
Metaph, Z. 12, and n. 6). Assuming that this attempt is success- 
ful, the Substance at this level of its unity would be the counter 
part of véyors (intuitive apprehension), and not of judgement. The 
complexes, which Aristotle regards as the real counterparts of — 
: judgements, are possessed of a lower level of unity. So far as 
. one can judge by his instances, the ‘things’, whose relations the 
jadgement faithfully presents or distorts, are a Substance andone __ 
- of its Attributes, viz. either an element in the essential nature of 
: the “Substance, or a proprium or a cvpPeBnxés of the Substance, 
One would expect the true affirmative judgement to represent 
&@ connexion between two®elements within the Substance or 
complex whole, rather than a connexion between the Substance 
and one of its elements. But in that case there would be — 
nothing in the real counterpart exactly corresponding to the 
distinction between subject and predicate in the judgement. And 
this would probably be a serious difficulty to Aristotle, since 
{as we know from Post. Anal., p. 83.) the‘ logical relation of 
subject. and predicate repyesented for him a real relation of 
inherenve of attribute in substance. ; 
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with the side’ is a false judgement. ~ It is false, let us — 
_ Suppose, because there is no real counterpart of it, 


& 


_ There are squares, and sides of squares, and diagonals ; 


_ and, again, there is commensurability. But there is no 
"square so constituted that the relation of commensura- 
__ bility holds between its diagonal and its side. Hence 
"to the separate constituents or materials of the judge- 
' ment, there correspond real elements; but to the 
| judgement as a whole, there corresponds nothing real. 
) Error consists in this form of combination of the 
' material elements of thought, which represents no- 
| thing. The false judgement, taken in its entirety as 
_ this form of combination of these materials—and, unless 
» so taken, it is neither a judgement nor false—is the 
» thinking which has nothing ‘or its object. Error is 
© thinking the thing which is not, False thinking is 
- the thinking of nothing, 
Now [the theory started with the assumption that 
thinking was. the ideal representation of the real. 
And though error misrepresented the real, it was still 
" the real which was misrepresented. Yet to ‘think of 
~ nothing’ looks uncomfortably like ‘thinking néthing*, 
i.e. not thinking. And if we are put to it, we must — 
eertainly agree with Plato that the man who jud, 
falsely, undoubtedly thinks, and thinks something.! 
But perhaps-we have made an unfair use of thi 
ambiguous term ‘nothing’? |For we must distinguish | 
tween thinking-nothing in the sense of not-thinking, 
and thinking-nothing in the sense of thinking of al 
reality which is negative.) <—— 

1 Of. Plato, Theaetetus, 188 p ff. : 
_ + Cf. Lewis Carroll, Alice through the Looking-glass: ‘Who did 
“you pass on the road?’ the King went on,... ‘ Nobody,’ said 
the Messenger. ‘Quite right,’ said the King: ‘this young lady 

w him too. So of course. Nobody walks slower than you.” 
‘I do my best,’ the Messenger said in a sullen tone. ‘I’m sure 


obody walks much faster than I do!’ ‘He can’t do that,” said 
_ the King, ‘or else he’d have been here first.’ « Seen 
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_. fii) We are = suppose, aon. that ina sense 
is a real counterpart of the false judgement. 
the thinking the thing which is not; but ‘the thing — 
which is not’ is yet real. It is a negative reality, 
"Now, a true negative judgement, according to the — 
theory, ig also a thinking the thing which is not. For — 
if I judge ‘ the diagonal is not commensurate with the — 
side of the square,’ my judgement is true; and it is 
true because my thought of the not-being of commen- — 
surability has as its corresponding counterpart the real 
absence of this relation. The severance, which my ~ 
negative judgement effects between the ideal elements, 
corresponds to a real disunion of the elements in the 
real whole. The ‘judicial separation’ expresses a real 
divorce. Hence the true negative and the false affir- 
~ mative judgements are ‘ about’ the same real counter- 
part, Their difference consists in their contrary attitude 
towards the same reality.' |The false affirmative judge- — 
ment thinks that to be which really is not, whilst the 
true negative judgement correctly thinks it not to be. 
Error is not due to the absence of a real counterpart 
~ of the judgement, but to the discordance of the counter- — 
part and the thought. ] 2 
[But we have gained nothing by this attempt to — 
defend the theory. For (a) the conception of a 
‘negative reality’, which we have drawn into relief, 
is precisely that which has to be explained.* ‘And — 
- (b) even if this conception can be justified, error is — 
the discordant thinking of this negative ‘reality. The — 
thinking what is real in a way in which it is not 
real, this, and nothing short of this, is.error. And 
we have not shown that there is any real counter- 
part to this discordant thinking in its.entirety. Hence 
_error remains a ‘thinking-nothing’ im the sense which 
eemed to conflict with the basis of the theory. ] *. 
* Of Aree ae 4 Anal. 89 a 28-37, 2 5 
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_ Perhaps this last point may be made clearer if we 
"consider a false negative and a true affirmative judge- 
ment. It is true that ‘the angles at the base of an 
isosceles triangle are equal to one another,’ because 

(I presume) in the real counterpart of our judgement 4 

the angles are really united by the relation of equality. 

It is false that they are not equal. For to think thus 

is to judge discordantly with the real counterpart,  ~ 

since it is to think that ‘equality’ not to be which 

actually obtains. Now the counterpart of the true 
judgement is here the being of equality within a i 
complex; and the coynterpart demanded by the false PS 
judgement is the not-being of equality within that 
complex. But if the demand were satisfied, the false 
_ judgement would be true; for it would represent fact. . 

It is false just because the not-being which it demands 
#8 not, i.e. just because nothing corresponds to it. 

$49. The above discussion may appear somewhat - 

sophistical, ‘Your criticism,’ we may be told, ‘is 

valid only against an antiquated form of the corre: Pk 

spondence-theory of knowledge. Nobody would now — 

accept so crude a formulation Of the relation between 
thought and reality.’ ; y 

Now a certain air of unreality does undoubtedly 
__ pervade all examinations of this type of theory. For 
_ the whole attitude which is being criticized belongs 
to a superseded level of thinking. Hence any expo- 
_ sition or discussion is apt to appear like a caricature, 
_ But I believe that the correspondence-notion of trath 
_ logically carries with it the conelusion which we have 
> reached, viz. that error is the thinking of nothing. And 
_ I will try to show that this is so. 

We are to suppose (if I understand the position 
rightly) that thought and reality. are two spheres, — 
each a one-of-many-elements, which confront 
_ another. A judgement is true when its structure 
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is identical with the structure of that portion of 


reality to which it, as a portion of thought, refers, 
This identity of structure is ‘correspondence’, and 
it means that for every different element in the 
thought-complex there is one, and only one, deter- _ 
minate different element in the real-complex, On _ 
such a view, error must mean either the presence 
of an element or elements in the judgement, to which — 
nothing answers on the side of reality; or vice versa 
the presence of an element or elements in the real, - 
without: any elements in the judgement to match — 
them, Error, that is to say, is a ‘too-much’ or a — 
‘too-little’ in the thought; and either alternative 
means a sheer nothing, a’ mere gap, on one side or 
the other. The error which is a ‘too-much’ involves _ 
elements in the judgement whieh are thoughts of 
nothing. The error which is a ‘too-little’ involves 
real elements which are nothing to the erring person’s 
thought, since in his judgement there is no thought 
of them.? : 

But we must be careful here, lest we fall into 4 
confusion. We have been speaking of error without 
sufficiently distinguishing. .A’s error, as itis for A 
while he is in error, is one thing; but A’s error as 













































* I have not forgotten the discussions in chapter i (cf. e.g. §§ 6, 
8, 9); but I do not see how the recognition that the ‘real’ 
must be for the judging subject in some sense (e.g. in the form 
of feeling) affects the present question. For, if the correspondence- 
theory be thus modified and refined, ali thought, true and false 
alike, is confronted with a content:in the form of feeling. The — 
‘correspondence’, which is truth, holds between two factors 
within consciousness; and so does the ‘discordance *, which is 
error. And the only possible distinction between the two is (so 
far as I can see) that either on the real-side or on the thought-side — 
—either in the content qua felt or in the content qua judged— 
‘there is, in’ the case of error, a gap. The view that error is not 
the thought of nothing, but the thought of one thing instead of — 
another (i.e. that the ‘discordance’ is displacement or. disorder of _ 
‘the elements), will be considered presently, : 
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it is for B, the person who recognizes that A is in 
error}, is quite another thing. So long as A is in 
error, the gaps on either side are simply nothing for 
| him; the superfluous elements in the real simply are 
not at all, and the superfluous elements in his judge- - 
ment are not ‘superfluous’, since for him there is no 
failure in the corresponding real, but a sheer unre- 
cognized gap. -4’s error, therefore, while he is in 
error, is for him neither a ‘too-much’ nor a ‘ too-little’. _ 
_ On the other hand, 4’s error for B, if -B recognizes 
_. it as error, isa ‘too-much’ or a ‘too-little’. Bis thought, 
_ we.may suppose, exactly coincides with the reality for 
him ; or, in B’s mind, the content qua judged exactly 
corresponds with the content qua felt. In his completer 
knowledge, A’s gaps (on one side or the other) have 
been supplemented, .B sees as deficiencies, which in — 
















| were in A, but which fo A were nothing at all. 

_. The result of this distinction is somewhat para- 
' doxical. For it seems to follow that if A is to err, — 
his state of mind must be for him true. If A’s error 

_ were error for him, he would have passed beyond it 

- on the way to truth. For it was B, as we saw, who 
recognized A’s error as error; and the condition of 
this recognition was that B himself should have 

" overcome and supplemented .4’s “error in his own 

_ completer knowledge. 

_ Are we to infer that error is nothing but a super 

- seded stage in the development of truth? That it has 

no being except within the wider knowledge which 

corrects it? When I am in- error, I am for myself 
" judging truly ; and though subsequently I may realize 

~ that I was in error, my error has then become for mo 
a subdued portion of a fuller truth. As error it exists 

1 Or ‘.A’s error as it is for A himself, when his knowledge has 


advanced and he recognizes that he was in error.’ - ‘ 
I2 


















his own mind have been made good, the absences which + 
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Sor me only in the past.. And even when the past was — 
present, it was not error for me, but only for you, within 4 
whose fuller knowledge it was a deficiency made good, 
an error which had lost its sting. : 

Whatever may be the value of this suggestion, we 
cannot pursue it further at present... We must return 
to the correspondence-theory. Error, we have seen, — 
is for that theory a ‘discordance’ between thought 
and reality, or between a content qua felt and qua 
judged; and the ‘discordance’ involves a sheer nothing —— 
on one side or the other. And this is inconipatible 
with the initial assumption that thought represents 
or misrepresents the real. For a sheer nothing on 
the side of the real can neither be represented nor 
‘misrepresented ; since, ex hypothesi, for the thought in 
question it is nothing at all) And.a sheer nothing on 
the side of the thought neither represents nor mis- 
represents ; for it is not thinking at all. 

We might indeed attempt to regard error as a 
judgement in which, although all the elements had 
their real counterparts, the inner structure was other 
than that of the real, The false judgement would be 
a one-of-many having a real one-of-many as its counters 
part, but having its ‘many’ displaced. The inner — 
detail in the judgement would be arranged in the 
wrong order. We should think in the form BA DC, — 
where the real counterpart was oBy8. Error would — 
be the thinking one thing in place of another, where — 
the thought-elements had real counterparts, but the 
thought-arrangement was confused, i.e. discordant with 
the real arrangement.” 

But the whole notion is too vague to help us, For 
_ if my thought contains elements, every one = them 































* See below, §§ 51 ff. 
* Of. Plato, Theaetetus, 189 B ff. (@oatotia) and 197 3 ff. (j rv 
emrrqyav perahAayy). : 
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: having a counterpart in the real whole, any order in 
- which they are arranged in my thought will result in 





‘correspondence’ between the two wholes, provided 
the several elements on either side are thereby coupled 


, one-to-one. The arrangement BADC fulfils this 


condition as well as eg. ABCD or ADBO; ie. 
BADC is a ‘true’, and not a ‘false’, judgement. 
Before the theory is entitled to speak of’ a ‘wrong’ 
or ‘confused’ order, of a ‘ displacement’ or a ‘ thinking 


- one thing instead of another’, it must provide us with 


a more exact determination of the kind of, ‘corre- 
spondence’ constituted by the ‘right’ order. : 

If indeed the elements on either side determinately 4 
involved one another in a determinate order, the case . 
would be different. The real would be’ a genuine 
whole whose elements cohered, by the immanent 
necessity of their nature, within the unity of plan of 
the whole ; and the judgement BA DC would similarly 
be a genuine, though quite different, whole. But 
then, in what intelligible sense could the judgement 
possess counterparts of its elements in the real? The 
A in the judgement would not have the a in the real 
as its counterpart; for the ‘real’ a is essentially 
a constituent of aBy8, and of this alone. It is 
essential td the ‘real’ a that B—a B followed by y, 
and a y followed by 6—~—should succeed it. And this x 
order of succession, eagential to the real whole, and 
entering deep into the being of its ean ote as the 
unity of plan which makes the many ‘one’, in no 
way enters into the being of the element called AS 
in the thought-whole. That is essentially preceded 
by B, and followed by a D which precedes C; and, 
as a constituent of this. quite other atructaral: plan, 
A is essentially bound up wit BADC and with 
this alone? 

‘The above argument of course assumes “that a ‘genuine * 


























































§50. We have left the conception of a ‘negative 
reality’ unexamined and unexplained; and we have 
contented ourselves with showing that, with or with- 
out it, error constitutes a problem which the corre: — 
spondence-theory of knowledge is unable to digest. 
But it will repay us to investigate this conception now. — 
{it is not difficult to see how Aristotle was led to 
postulate a ‘negative real’ as the counterpart of the 
true negative judgement; and, however crudely he — 
has formulated his view, it rests on a certain basis — 
of truth. If we regard the judgement as a synthetic — 
activity of the individual mind combining two ‘ideas’ — 
“into a single thought in which their union is affirmed 
or negated, it is evident that the truth or falsity of 
the judgement must lic in its reference to a reality 
other than the act of judging, i.e. other than the judge- 
ment itsclf, And if, further, this other is identifi 
with a reality independent of thought altogether—the_ 
natural result of the tacit assumption that thought i 
nothing but the individual’s act of judging*—the next 
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’ Wwhole—a whole of the kind in question—cannot consist 
‘independent’ elements combined by ‘external’ relations. 
above, §§ 15-17. x ; 

1 Of Arist. de Interpr., 16.09 ff.; de Anima 480 a 26 ff 
Metaph., 1027 b 17 ff. On the whole subject, consult Maier, Die 
Syllogistik des Aristoteles, Part 1, especially pp. 24 ff. 4 

2 No doubt Aristotle did not acquiesce in the somewhat crude 
dualism which his theory of the truth and falsity of the juc T 
involves. Thus e.g. his use of the distinction between immediate 
or intuitive apprehension (vdjovs) and jiate or discursive think 
ing (Bidvova, Adyos), and his conceptior® of Gewpia as the é 
which émorjyy is the divajus (cf., perhaps, Metaph., 1087 a 10 ff. 
De Anima, 4174 21-9), indicate a serious endeavour towards 
a more satisfactory view. The reality, which is other than judge~” 
ment, is grasped by voyow, and thus is not ‘independent’ 
thought; and the abstractly universal knowledge, attained 
scientific demonstration, culminates in the intuition in which 
knowing and known are inseparable sides of the one ‘individual 
“trath’ or ‘reality’: But the bulk of his theory of knowle 
proceeds as if his conception of the truth and falsity of the judge- 
ment were final; and I see no evidence that he was prepared 
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_ step follows very simply. For the ‘reference’ can be 
nothing but correspondence, representation, repetition 
f structure, or mirroring; or, if the judgement be 
false, discordance, misrepresentation, displacement, or 
‘distortion, And since, in the synthetic activity which 
negates the union of two ideas, I at tities attain to 
truth, there must be ‘ negative realities’ (i.e. eémplex 
wholes involving a real severance between their 
elements) as the ‘other’ to which such negative © 
judgements refer, If my true judgements repeat the 
| structure of the real, the real on the other hand is such 
as to be repeated in the structure of my true _judge- 
ments, And ‘thus, from the fact of true negative 
judgements, we must infer the being of ‘ negative : 
realities’ in the sense explained. 
aeue formulation of his theory seomtis strange 
and crude because he appears to treat the negative and 
affirmative truths, and their corresponding realities, om 
the same level. | He speaks as if ‘the diagonal isi inco 
mensurate with the side of the square’ were a tru Pas 
final and significant as e.g, ‘the interior angles of a” 
triangle are together equal to two right angles’; and 
as if the real counterparts of the two judgements were 
each, equally and alike, a coherent self-dependent 
entity. But the negative judgement in question is not 
_ far above the level of the ‘infinite’ judgement (the — 
negative of bare exclusion), and is invested with a 
minimum of significance. It is raised’ above. this 
vanishing-point of meaning because it vaguely and 
implicitly affirms a quantitative relation, which con- 
stitutes a problem for a certain level of geometrical —— 















reject it, As a rule, so far as I can judge, he-leaves the two: 
conceptions of ‘ truth’ standing side by side, without recognizing: 
their incompatibility. He does not succeed in freeing the ‘truth’ 
of mediate thinking from its dualistic implications, or in reducing 
it to a mere provisional stage of the complete conception of “truth ” 
as intuitive. 
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knowledge. It denies that betweon the diagonal 


‘the side there is a quantitative relation which can be 


expressed in terms of a common unit; but the denial 
is significant, because it implies that there is a quanti- 
tative relation of some kind. It is nota meaningless or 
an ‘infinite’ negation (like e.g. ‘the diagonal is not 
hot), because its negative form conceals a challenge to 
recognize this unfamiliar relation, and to attempt its 
determination by new methods. 

And if we speak of the ‘real counterpart’ of such 
a judgement, its ‘reality’ is of a most ambiguous 
and imperfect kind. A hypothetical judgement, or 
a rudimentary disjunctive, expresses a ‘real counterpart’ 


in much the same sense and at much: the same level,. 


In the gradual development of a science, the mind 
begins by occupying a region of inquiry with a dis- 
junctive, whose alternatives are shadowy. and abstract. 
Tt maps out a sphere, so to say, into light and shade, 
whieh (when the system of knowledge is fully articu- 
late) will reveal itself as an ordered scale of different 
colours. It begins with ‘either A or not-A’, and 
passes into ‘either A or B’, where the A defines 
(whilst it excludes) B, and the B(in its distinction from 
A) throws A’s positive character into relief, Or again, 


P _ it provisionally isolates certain features, and formulates 


the consequences flowing from such abstractions; or 
it may proceed gradually towards a definite affirmation 
through tentative circumscriptions of the field of 
inquiry, removing suggested predicates and relations 
one by one. Such levels of developing knowledge 
appear in the form of abstract hypothetical and dis- 
Junctive judgements, and of negations approximating 
to bare exclusions. They are knowledge in the mak- 


~ ing; and their ‘counterpart’ is reality emerging, not 


yet fully manifest. The square with its internal differ- 
ences, its plurality of elements and their reciprocal 
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relations, forms a relatively echdesut system, stand- 
ing out with a certain self-dependence or individu- 
ality. But the square, in this its ‘reality’, is the 
' ‘counterpart’ of full geometrical knowledge ; and the 
- ‘counterparts’ of the first rough judgements no more 
constitute elements within the ‘real’ square than 
those judgements themselves survive unmodified in 
the system of geometrical science. 
\ {But there is a sense in which ‘the real’ is un- 

doubtedly negative, and in which every system of 
knowledge, however complete, must include negative 
judgements. For.in any genuine whole the constitu- 
ents cohere in and through their differences. } The 
pieces of a puzzle e.g. combine just in so far as they 
supplement one another. Each excludes the others 
in space; each contributes what the others do not, and 
all together fill in the extended unity of the whole. 
The puzzle, ¢ as a definitely-shaped whole, is a unity of | p 
many pieces, which stand out from one another even 
‘in their combination; and the edges by which they 
unite are also the edges which mark them off from 
one another. And in a more developed type of 
_. systematic whole—a whole whose unity is a balaneed 
_ order of movements, or a planned co-operation of 
 functions—the negative element is no less essential, 


perhaps more conspicuous. Such a whole (like e.g. ~~ 


_ the Solar System, an animal organism, or a State) 
maintains its being in so far as the parts co-operate to 
_ fulfil a determinate scheme of functions; And such 
' co-operation is essentially also division of labour and 
differentiation of functions. And even where the 
whole is present in all its parts, and ‘ exclusion’ with 
its suggestion of spatial separation no longer applies, 
the parts express the whole with different‘ emphases’ ; 
and the difference of emphasis is essential, and is 
a negative element. For otherwise the supposed 
















































138 THE NATURE OF TRUTH 
‘whole’ would have collapsed into blank - 
an identity which, gua not distinguished from 2 
thing, would itself have no positive character. Ift 
we place a systematic whole on one side as the ‘x 
counterpart’, and a full systematic knowledge on t 
other as its ‘representation’, the differentiation of 
parts (or of their functions or their ‘ emphases’) is 2 
vital a characteristic of ‘the reality’ as their positt 
natures; for their distinction from one another, 
what they determinately are not, is but one side 
what they ‘positively are, And the systematic kno 
ledge, which is’ to represent this ‘ reality ’, will inelu 
negative as well as affirmative judgements on the 
level of significance. Such negations would 
barely exclude, or vaguely imply a positive to 
revealed by the advance of knowledge. They w 
in and by their denials, throw into relief the posi ti : 
aspect of the ‘otherness’ which they emphasize ; just 
as the affirmations within the system would als 
negate, inasmuch as they would affirm precisely, i.e. s 
as to reveal the distinctions of that which they @ 
from its ‘ others’. 

§51, Let us make a fresh start in our inquiry 
returning to a point which emerged in the above 
cussion. We drew attention to a somewhat pa 
cal result, which seemed to follow from the distin 
between .A’s error, as it is for A while he is in error, 
as it is for B, or for A himself when he is aware t 
he was in error. So long as I am genuinely in 
it is essential (or so we thought) that I should be 
myself to be thinking truly. As soon as I reco, 
that I am in error, or the moment that I even d 
whether I may not be in error, I have passed be; 
error itself and am on the road to truth.+ 

Before proceeding in this line of inquiry, I 

1 Above, pp. 181, 132. 
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_ endeavour to dispose of an objection which threatens 
to block the way altogether. For we may be told 
‘You are committing an elementary blunder. The 
_ State of mind of the erring person is a purely psycho- 
_ logical question, and has nothing to do with the nature 
of error. That is a problem for Logic, or Theory of 
Knowledge, or (if you insist on adopting a certain 
attitude) for Metaphysics. In the progress of philo- 
_ sophy the concrete subject-matter has been nYapped out 
__ into different departments. Each department is ¢on- 
stituted by the abstracting hypothesis, within which a 
distinct branch of philosophy works. Thus Psychology 
and Logic (in the ordinary sense of the term) have 
become “special sciences”. Each works within a 
different selective hypothesis, and each is concerned 
with a different aspect of the concrete fact of error. 
Your attempt to set aside this division, and to consider 
the conerete fact “in the lump”, can result in nothing 
but confusion.’ , 
Confusion results, I should agree, if you first map ~ 
out the territories, and then neglect the divisions 
which you have made. And confusion also results if 
you obstinately persist in following a faulty map, 
_ ‘Are you so certain,’ I should ask, ‘that your division 
| of territories is right? Is it not somewhat ominous 
that the Logie and Psychology, which have grown up 
| within your demarcations, are confronted with prob- 
| Igms which appear to be insoluble, and lead back to 
| ultimate positions conflicting with views which your 
| own Metaphysics refuses to modify?! And, after all, 
| Tam asking for a very moderate concession, and the 
risk of confusion is mine and not yours. ~ For all that 
T propose, is to set aside provisionally the current maps ; 
and to examine the fact of error without prejudice, as 
| @ the divisions in question were not accepted.’ ; 
* Of. above, §§ 48, 44. 
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140 : THE NATURE. 0 OF TRUTH 
We are then to consider A’s error, as it is for A 
whilst he is completely in ‘error. .4, let us suppose, 
judges that the sun rises and sets and travels round. 
the earth. This is a description of certain phenomena 
as they appear to A, an observer on the earth’s 
surface; and A need not ‘err’ in so judging. For he 
may be ignorant of astronomy and aware of his own 
ignorance, and so make no pretence in his judgement 
to express the nature of the sun and its relation to the 
earth, Or he may know that the geocentric system is 
no longer tenable as an adequate theory of the astro- 
nomical facts; and so his judgement may be to him 
a mere provisional description of certain phenomena, 
whose full explanation he is content to leave in sus- — 
pense. He may think of the sun rising and setting, 
and thus interpret what he sees ; but he need not for ~ 
a moment suppose that the content of his judgement — 
is to survive as such, and without serious*alteration, 
within the coherent system of astronomical science, 
Or, lastly, he may make the judgement with a full 
knowledge of its significance, and of the qualifications 
under which it could claim truth. The meaning of 
his judgement would for him depend upon a back- 
ground of the fullest astronomical and optical know- — 
ledge. And as a thought within that coherent context, — 
or as informed by the ‘appercipient character’ of a — 
mind at that level of development, his judgement 

would express for him the way in which the orde 
changes in the relative positions of sun and earth must — 
appear, under the determinate conditions of vision, to — 


a human observer at.a determinate time and place.’ 


If we suppose A to pass through the various stages 
which we have just sketched, he will be advancing 
from unpretending simplicity through doubt and ten- 
tative suggestion to knowledge. But at no stage of © 

. GE, perhaps, Spinoza, Hthics, ii. 17 Schol, ii. 85 Schol. 
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__ his progress will his condition be genuine error. At 


the outset, his judgement expresses what appears to 
him ; it professes to be no more, and it is no less, 
He is, as it were, wandering along a path chosen for 
his own pleasure ; and it is pleasant. He is not under 
the delusion that he is exploring the country of astro- 


j nomy. And. when, in the second stage, the outlines 


of that country loom up more definitely before his 
mind, he is aware that its inner features are to him 
still uncertain. _He makes his judgement tentatively, 


"with the suggestion that, in selecting this path, he 


may perhaps be opening up a high road in the un- 
known country. But he knows that he may be mis- 
taken: and with this knowledge the ‘ mistake’ (if so it 
prove) is not an ‘error’. And when, finally, the 


» whole country lies plain before him, both in the inner 


_ net-work of its roads and in its relations to neighbour- 


TE: 


—— 


PT 


ing territofies, he will recognize the exact bearings 
of the path he has chosen. In the whole course of 
his journey he has never ‘mistaken’ one road for 
another, in the sense of ‘mistake’ which commits 
and misleads. He has never walked along a path, 
which was to end in a morass, under the confident 
expectation of reaching a town. 

But if A’s condition is to be genuine error, his 
‘mistakes’ must commit and mislead. He must 
plunge into the wrong road withthe untroubled 
certainty that it is right. He must judge that the 
sun rises and sets and travels round the earth, without 
a doubt that he is expressing full astronomical truth ; 
or, if-he has doubted, he must have returned to 


certainty with the added confidence of reflection. 


A’s judgement attains to its full stature of falsity 
only within his conviction that his judgement expresses 
the truth neither more nor less; and in the unfolding 
of that conviction A’s error emerges in its full character 
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as the enemy of oid: For 4’s conviction wi. 
unfold itself (if he be an astronomer) as a system of 
theory which may bar the way for ages to the advance 
of knowledge, or (if he be a dignitary of the Roman 
Catholic Church) in the endeavour to save Galileo's 
soul by threatening to burn his body. 
Error} if the above account is right, [is that form of 
ignorance which poses, to itself and to others, as 
indubitable knowledge; or that form of false thinking 
which unhesitatingly claims to be true, and in so — 
claiming substantiates and completes its falsity.’ 

§52. ‘But surely,’ it will be said, ‘there are — 
judgements which are false under any circumstances, — 
and any one who makes them is in error, All judge: — 
ment, whether true or false, involves a subjective — 
certainty, which is belief in its truth; but this does ~ 
not affect the question. If I judge that 2+3=6, or 
that the sun goes round the earth, my judgement is 
false and I am in error. And if I avoid the error by — 



















. judging under certain mental reservations, that does 















not mean that a false judgement is no error if it be 
made without belief. It means simply that I am — 
making different judgements. I am in fact judging ~ 
that 2+3 under certain fantastic qualifications are 6, 
or that the sun, considered from a certain point of view, ~ 
goes round the earth.’ 

There is at first sight an attractive simplicii 
this way of putting the matter; but it will not sti 
against our previous conclusions.’ It assumes—w_ 
we have seen to be untenable—that a judgement 


1 Cf. Plato, Sophist., 229 C: 
BE. “Ayvotas yoor péya ri por Soxd Kal xarerdv dpupurp 
bpay clos, race trois ddAots abrijs dvricrabpov pepe 
@EAL Tloiov on; 
BE. TO pa xaredora 7 Soxety eiSévar’ St of xwSvveder wdvra 
baa Stavoig opadrdpcba Yih maou, 
2 Of. above, §§ 31 ff. 
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y 

- xpress determinate meaning, and be true or false, 
Yin isolation from the context within which it is 

_ formulated, or without reference to the ‘appercipient 
character’ of the mind which makes it. The judge- 
“ment ‘2+3= 67’ is no more false as such and in itself 
than a road is wrong per se and without reference to 

" the object of the traveller. There are no roads which 
are such that to take them is eo ipso to lose one’s way ; 
and there are no judgements so constituted that the 
person who makes: them must be in error. The 
judgement ‘2+8=67 is false because its meaning is 
part of a context .of meaning, and a part which 
collides with the other parts. The judgement is 
really ‘2+8 conceived under the conditions of the 
numerical system=6°; and the collision, the falsity, 
_and the’error attach to the judgement qua brought, 
into connexion with the system of judgements thus 
implied. There is neither collision, falsity, nor error, 
_in so far as the mind holds this element in suspense 

_ against the remainder of the significant context of its 
scientific thinking; or, again, in so far as the mind, 
_by extending the field of its significant thought, 
telegates the judgement in question to the sphere of 
‘fiction’ or ‘fantastic supposal’, ie. to a sphere of - 
“meaning remote from the sphere of scientific thought, 
and connected therewith by complex mediation. For 
‘then the judgement is a fragment secking admission 
“into the ordered whole of thought, prepared to under- 
go adaptation, and to acquiesce in whatever position — 
“may be assigned to it. It is no longer a blustering 
self-confident assertion, insisting upon the unaltered 
maintenance of its individual character, and forcing — 
 an_patrance into this determinate sphere of thought, : 
¥ {It is this claim to express truth unqualified—this 
arrogant self-confidence, with all the consequences to 
‘which it may lead—that constitutes the ‘sting’ of | 
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error. For though my error may prove ee stepping- 
stone to fuller knowledge in myself or in others, 
my actual being in error was an insistent belief in the 
completeness of my partial knowledge. And this, 
with all the mischief that it may have entailed, is 
a hostile element, which refuses to be worked in as 
a necessary step in the advancement of knowledge; 
just as, though I may emerge from crime and sorrow 
and suffering a nobler and a wiser character, the 
actual pain of the suffering, and the actual degradation 
of the crime, are positive evils not to be conjured 
away, nor to be ‘resolved into lesser stages in the 
development of the greater good. | If the only road 
to truth and goodness lies through error and crime, 
it is not prima facie the most direct conceivable. 
facking may be the only method of sailing against an 
unfavourable wind; but the advance is slow for all 
that, and cumbrous, and involves loss of way at every — 
tack. Or—and this is a metaphor more closely fitted — 
to the facis—to be tossed from rock to rock across — 
a chasm is one way of reaching the bottom; but it is _ 
neither the shortest, nor the most painless, nor neces: — 
sarily the least dangerous, route. 

[‘Though, therefore, it be admitted that 4’s error is 
an. error to him only when it is over, and to others only 
in so far as they comprehend it as a harmless ‘moment’ 
within a wider knowledge; error is not thereby re 
duced to ‘a superseded stage in the development 
truth. 72 For precisely that feature in error, which 

" T have not hesitated to speak of moral evil and age: and 
again of suffering and sorrow, as in some sense parallel in their 
respective spheres to error; and I have made a free use of them 
as illustrations. But I cannot here enter more fully into th 
analysis of these manifestations of the ‘negative element’. 
problem of érror is more than enough to occupy me. And if m = y 
hasty references to these other forms of the negative are mis] 


ing, I can but apologize to the reader, and beg him to treat them 
as withdrawn. 4 Of. sae P 131, 
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+ 
at the time robs it of its sting for the erring person 
(viz, his untroubled. confidence in the truth of his 
judgement), constitutes the distinctive character of 
error and its power for mischief. And this feature 
is never annulled and never converted into an element 
of the fuller knowledge. | The triumphant development 
of astronomy has neither annulled nor absorbed the 
persecution of Galileo; nor has the growth of a 
nation’s well-being wiped out the blood and the suf- 
fering of those who fought for its liberty, or rendered |’ 
unfelt the bitter bereavement of their wives and 
children. 
$53. Undoubtedly there is a sense in which error is 
nearer to truth than blank ignorance, and crime is 
morally an advance on the innocence which is without 
‘the knowledge of good and evil’. Undoubtedly, again, 
a mind may through error have solidified and rendered 
moré concrete the substance of its knowledge, and a — 
_ will may have emerged from crime to a firmer grasp 
and a fuiler realization of the moral ideal; and (for 
_ all I know) an animal organism may, by conquering 
_ disease, have heightened and extended its vitality. But 
when all this has been admitted and properly empha- 
_ sized, error and crime still stand out as more, and as 
_ other, than partial knowledge and imperfect goodness; 
_and the feature on which I am insisting still remains 
cu ounted for, and indeed unrecognized. The prob- 
Tem of error has not been solved, because error itself 
~ has never been seized at all. Error itself—the defiant 
_ and uncompromising enemy—slipped through our 
_ fingers before they closed to grasp the area of inquiry. 
The above remarks apply, if 1 am not mistaken, to 
_ Some not uncommon attempts to formulate a solution 
__ of the problem of error in the terminology of aesthetics. 
_ A work of art—e. g. a picture, or still more obviously 
a musical composition—is, as it were, a miniature 
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_ 146 THE NATURE OF TRUTH ~ 
significant whole; and the character of its coherence 
is beauty, A musical masterpiece is essentially a — 
self-fulfilment, which’ moves through opposition and ~ 
contrast, and which in that self-contained movement — 
makes and maintains its coherent individuality. The 
opposition and the contrast, as moments in the process, — 
simply enrich the concrete individuality of the whole. 
Chords which, if the movement were arrested, would be — 
discords (i.e, aesthetically hostile and ugly), within the 
self-fulfilment of tho whole significance contribute to 
* the increased fullness and grandeur of the harmony. 
Hence it has become a commonplace to say that, 
a picture or a piece of music, the richness of -the ~ 
colouring ‘and the fullness of the harmony depend 
upon the violence of the contrasts; and we are 
to view error and érime as discords which are resolved 
in the harmony of truth and goodness, or as contrasts 
which enrich and give concrete substance to the 
significant wholes of knowledge and conduct. In 
the work of art, none of the contrasting featur 
stand out in glaring hostility. As hostile and 

ugly, they are not any longer; and so, in the per — 
fection of knowledge and conduct, error and eri 
as such are not at all. And having conceded so m 
we must surely go further. For outside the unity o! 
a work of art there is neither aesthetic beauty 
ugliness. No chord, as such and in itself, is aes 

ally discordant or ugly; and no colour, in and 
itself, can hgve aesthetic predicates. Similarly, 
action which, within the coherent system of reaso) 
purpose, intensifies the realization of the mora 
by its contrast-effect, outside that system 
hostility would have free play) is not 
receiving moral predicates at all. And the ‘err 
which within the coherent system of knowledge 
stripped of its hostility, and has become a necess 


9 
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‘moment’ in the self-revelation of the truth, outside 
that system rejects all logical predicates, and i is neither 
true nor false. And with this the solution may seem 
to be accomplished ; for error and crime have as such 
been removed altogether. 

But the coherent systems of knowledge or of good- 
ness, within which error and crime thus disappear, 
are not the one significant whole whose character is 
(for the coherence-notion) truth. They are subordinate - 
wholes, relatively-coherent systems, constituted by a 
selecting and abstracting hypothesis within the com- 
plete whole; and it is a mark of their abstractness 
that certain elements appear within them not at all, 
or only i in a mutilated form. Error, I am a 
_ ing, is distinctively characterized by a discordance and | i 
_ a hostility which debar it from becoming merely a 
contrasting element within the developing system of 
_ knowledge. In being treated as such a vanishing 
contrast, it is stripped of that which makes it what 
' it essentially is, and it loses the very feature which 
constitutes the problem for Metaphysics, ] If we draw 
our examples from the contrasting differences and the 
- opposing elements within a work of art, and talk of 
resolving discords into a fuller harmony, [we must 
not forget. that the opposition, which constitutes the 
' problem of error, is deeper and more radical than the © 
mere céntrast between lesser and fuller stages of / 
knowledge. Within the harmony of knowledge there — 
is no discordant element possessed of the genuine 
q ugliness of error. Error, as it calls for explanation, 
is a ‘discord’ which is resolved, if at all, onl — 
. the self-fulfilment of the one significant whole. 
$54, If the above argument is right, we Dace en-* 

countered, as a distinctive feature within the fact of - 
_ error, a discordance too radical to be resolved into 
“goed within the a of pact ox What 
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is the exact basis or principle of this discordance? If _ 
we can answer this question, we may find ourselves 
face to face with that ‘ultimate opposition in the 
heart of things,’ that ‘negative element in reality,’ of 
which we are in search. 

But before we ean advance, we must remove a cer- 
tain vagueness in our position. As against the crude 
dualism of the correspondence-notion, and the still 
: eruder pluralism which conceived truth as a.quality of | 
“ independent entities, we are committed to some form 
‘ of monism. For the coherence-notion is essentially 
monistic ; and though we have found problems within 
that notion which we are unable to solve, we have not 
yet abandoned the attempt to mould it into a form in 
; which it may overcome the difficulties. Our treatment 
: of error in the last four sections has: assumed the — 
-eoherence-notion of truth as its basis; but the basis 
remains at present vague and undeveloped. We have 
not expressly formulated the problem of errorin terms 
of a systematic theory of truth as coherence; and 
indeed we have no such systematic theory before us. 
We examined the views of Aristotle as representing 
the correspondence-notion; but we have not studied “4 
any typical representative of the coherence-notion, og 

Now the monistic system of Spinoza stands out in 
‘the*history of philosophy as representing the kind of — 
position which we have been trying to develop and 
maintain, And{if we trace the outlines of Spinoza’s 
theory of the nature of things, and follow him in his” 
endeavour to deal with the problem of*error, we shall” 
have corrected the vagueness of our present attitude, 
For we shall be studying a philosophy in which the 
notion of coherence obtains definite form and syste- 
matic development, and in which there is a masterly 
effort to réckon with the difficulties.j| Even if we are 
forced to admit that error in its full diseordanee — 
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_ refuses to fall harmoniously within Reality as he con- 
ceives it, we shall at least have obtained a more 
definite grasp of the problem. And if we are thus 
enabled to disentangle the principle of the discordance 
in error, we shall have made a considerable advance. * 
For then we ought to be in a position to see what kind 

of remodelling Spinoza’s theory would require to meet 

the difficulty ; and in what way, if in any, his formu- 

lation of the coherence-notion could be transformed 

into an adequate theory of truth. 

{ir we are to appreciate Spinoza’s position, we must 
_ start with his distinction between ‘substantial’ (or 

' self-dependent) and ‘modal’ (or dependent) sbeing. 
There is only ‘one self-dependent being or Substance, 
' viz. the universe in its infinite or all-inclusive single- 
ness. - All other so-called ‘ things’ follow from it: as 
the ‘effects’ of its immanent causality, and are 
possessed of derivative or ‘modal’ reality, In so far as 
_ they are real they are ‘modes’ (phases, modifications) 
of the one Substance. They are not ‘in’ themselves, 
but‘ in’ Substance, } ; 

The one Substance, or ‘God’, is absolutely single 
and absolutely concrete; i.e. God comprises, within 
the indivisible unity of his individual being, all 
positiye characters in which reality is expressed. 
Using the term ‘ Atiribute’ to mean ‘that which 
intellect perceives as constituting the essential nature 
of Substance ',’ God's infinite concréteness of nature, so 
far as it is understood, demands an infinite variety of 
Attgibutes for its expression ; or God includes, within 
his Gymplete being, absolutely all forms in which 
reality can be manifest to intelligence. } All the 

* Spinoza, Hthics, i, def. 4. I am assuming a certain familiarity 
with Spinoza’s terminology. Perhaps I may be allowed to refer 
the reader to my Study of the Ethics of Spinoza, where I haye 


attempted to establish in detail the interpretation which 1 am 
here stating dogmatically and in outline. 
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able to man, do not specially affect his theory of error. 





Attributes together exhaustively manifest all the 


aspects of God’s essential nature. Each Attribute is — 
‘infinite in its own kind’, i. e. exhaustively expresses _ 
Substance in one of its essential and ultimate charac: 
ters. But each Attribute, though thus including the 
whole of the character which it expresses, excludes all 
other features of God’s essential nature. God, we may 
say, is revealed whole in each Attribute, but differently 
in each, and wholly only in all of them together. 
Amongst the infinity of Attributes there is one 
which Spinoza calls cogitatio. We may represent this 
by ‘Thought’, though (as will be seen) the English 
term is not an adequate translation. The Attribute of 
Thought is the ‘ideal’ side of Substance, and is by its 
yery nature the awareness of itself and of all the ether 
Attributes or sides of God’s essential being. God’s — 
entire being, we may perhaps say, is ieflected upon — 
itself, and this reflectedness is itself one of the ulti- — 
mate characters of his being, viz. the character 
expressed in the Attribute of Thought. And since — 
Thought, like every Attribute, is the exhaustive 
expression of the whole of Substance in one positive 
aspect of its essential nature, God’s Thought is God 

























ity), and conscious of this consciousness of himself. — 
We need not concern ourselves further with 





intelligence, God is manifest under two Attrib 
only, viz. Extension and Thought] 
manifest to man as a Substance extended in fi 
dimensions, a corporeal or material Substance, and 


* The difficulties which centre round Spinoza’s conception of 
infinity of Attributes, perceived by ‘intelligence’ but un 
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a Substance instinct with life and consciousness, a 

psychical, spiritual, or thinking Substance. And the 
Universe qua extended is reflected under the Attribute 
of Thought, this reflection being also turned upon 
itself. Hence the Universe gua thinking is (for.human 
experience) at once the soul-side of the Universe qua. 
corporeal, and the awareness both of itself and of its 
corporeal ‘ object’. 

We have now to bring out another side of Spinoza’s 
conception of God. God,as the absolutely self-dependent 
being, is at once cause and effect of himself. As abso~ 
lutely self-dependent, he is absolutely ‘ free’ or omnipo- 
tent ; and the Attributes, in which his essential nature is 
manifested, are so many lines of force’ in which his 





absolute power is actual. Considered as the Substance _ 3 i 


whose unbroken unity includes an infinity of Attri- 
butes, or whose omnipotence acts in an infinity of 
lines of force, God is natura naturans, the ‘ free” cause 
of himself, i.e. of all that is. And considered as the 
necessary. effect of his own free causality, God’ is — 
natura naturata, the system of modes which flow from 
his being as its necessary consequences. God the 
cause (natura naturans) is the ground of God the effect 
(natura naturata) ; and ‘God the effect’ is the totality 
of the necessary’ modifications of the one Substance, ” 
conceived as a coherent system of differences immanent 
within God’s unity.2 Every mode within this system 
is a state of God, i.e. a partial manifestation of Sub- 
stance expressed under ail the Attf¥putes.* } Or, for 





human intelligence, the Universe is articulated as one ~ 


modal system, every mode of which is both ‘ Extended’ 
and ‘Thinking’. One and the same modal system, 
with one and the same inner organization (order of 
sequence or- principle of coherence), is gua Extended, _ 


1 Of. e.g. Ethics, ii. 1, 8.; in 7, 0.5 ii, 21, S. 
2 Of. Ethics, i. 29, 8. 2 Cf, Ethics, ii. 7, 8, 
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. without any change of the whole individual.’* It is — 


. intuitiva), not. as it is for the confused picturing” 
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the. world of bodies or the universe of material things ; 
and, qua ‘ reflected’ and ‘ reflecting’, the world of souls 
or the psychical universe. The modal system thus 
viewed in its complete coherence, as the totality of the — 
states of Substance conceived in Substance, is the time- 
lessly-actual articulation of God’s nature. Each mode, 
within that system and in its dependence on God, is 
‘infinite’ and ‘eternal’. It is ‘infinite’ because the 
limitations of its ‘essence’ are made good by the com- 
pleting context of the system.!. And it is ‘eternal’ 
because its ‘existence’ flows necessarily from its 
‘essence’ as thus completed. In this necessary depen- 
dence it is ‘actual’ ; but not in the sense that it occurs — 
in time and space, and endures as an existent object — 
of perception. Its essence is a fragment of God’s — 
essence, its timeless self-assertion a partial manifestar 
tion of God’s omnipotence. God's infinite power, or — 
self-maintenance, shines through all the modes and 
invests them with eternal actuality or self-affirmation.? _ 
The modal system under the Attribute of Extension is 
the corporeal universe viewed as ‘one’ individual, 
whose parts, i.e, all bodies, exhibit infinite variations 


the physical universe, as it would be for the clear — 
thinking of science and philosophy (ratio and scientia 


uncritical perception (imaginatio); not the phenomenal ~ 

> Of. e.g. Ethics, v. 40, 8. 

* Cf. e.g. Ethics, ii. 45, 8., v. 29,8. The student of Spinoza — 
will fill in for himself the details which I have omitted here a 
elsewhere, and will recognize the places where I have passed 
thorny questions in silence. It does not seem necessary, for 
present purpose, to enter fully into the many difficulties of inter- 
pretation which heset Spinoza’s conception of the modal system ; 
nor can I follow out in detail his doctrine of the three grades of — 
apprehension. Though I am far from holding that these are 
matters of merely antiquarian interest, a full discussion of them 
would take us too far from our present subject. 

* Ethics, ii. Lem, 7, 8. 









world with its shifting colours and sounds, its apparent 
contingency and its arbitrary comings into being and 
_ passings away, but 4 system of infinitely diverse motions 
_ which maintain, in and through. their diversity, one 
and the same balance of ‘motion-and-rest’. And, 
under the Attribute of Thought, it is the completely 
coherent system of ‘ideas’ in which the ‘infinite 
intelligence’ of God is articulated. Every ‘idea’, 
qua sustained in that- coherent context, is necessarily 
_ adequate; or as Spinoza expressés it, ‘all ideas as 
referred to God are true,’? 

Within the modal system of natura natwrata every 
_ ‘idea’ (or mode of Thought) is at once the soul-side,, 
~ and the adequate apprehension, of a mode of Extension, 
The ‘bodies’ in which God’s Extension is articulated, 


' expressed, are each of them a determinate, self-main- 
taining, eternal mode of Substance under two of its 


_ sense, our mind is a timelessly-actual differentiation of 
the intelligence of God, and is the adequate apprehen- 
sion of a timelessly-actual differentiation of God's 


less than a thought of God, and a thought possessed of 
_ acertain individuality or self-completeness ; and ‘our’ 
’ body is an essential modification of Extension, which 
_ that thought expresses ‘under the form of eternity,’ 
% § 55. fle is obvious that this individuality and self- 
~ containedness of the modes within natura naturata ‘is 
relative only ; and Spinoza recognizes different grades 
_of individuality within the system of Extension, and 
different grades of self-dependence or ‘ freedom ’ with- 
in the ideal expression of the modal system.’ It is 
1 Ch e.g. Ethics, ii. 7, O. and S.; if. 89 and dem. - 
2 Of. Ethics, v. 22. : 
* Cf Hthics, ii. 18,8. ; iv (on the homo liber) ; v.88-40 and 40, S. 


» and the ‘ideas’ in which his infinite intelligence is ~ 


Attributes, And, in so far as ‘ we’ are ‘modes’ in this ~ 


_ Extension. ‘Our’ mind is, so far, neither more nor , 





























- also obvious that the recognition of any individuality — e 
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even a relative self-containedness—within the purely — 
affirmative being of God, is logically difficult, if not 


impossible. And this is a point to which we shall -~ 
have to return, as it is here (in the exclusion of the — 


negative element) that Spinoza’s formulation of the — 
coherence-notion is most open to criticism. But—.— 
assuming for the moment the modal differentiation 
of God, with the recognition of grades of relative 
self-containedness in the modes—we have still on 
our hands the whole phenomenal world, the ‘ things’ 
and ‘events’ of ordinary consciousness!’ It is 
here that the problem of error arises, and here that 
Spinéza’s theory is in part most successful and in part 


most perplexing.] 


We have seen that the modes as they really are 
(viz. as the immanent effects of God's causality) con- 
stitute a coherent system, and in that coherence are 
yet differentiated and manifest a certain determinate. 


self-affirmation. There is grave doubt whether Spinoza 


is entitled to admit this differentiation; and, setting 
that doubt aside, the principle on which the differentia- 
tion proceeds is far from clear. But at least we have 


no right to assume that anything, which for uncritical — 
Becebtion (for the pictere Eng of imaginatio) ap- 


pears as ‘individual’ and as ‘one’; stands out as 
a single mode, as a self-dependent difference, i in the 
coherent being of God.? My conscious ‘self’ e. g. as 
it is for me at any moment of my feeling, and again 
my ‘body’, as it appears to me or airether percipient here 
and now, are ‘ actual things’ from the porht of view of 


. the‘ imaginative’ apprehension. But the individuality — 


and self-containedness, which a confused perceptive 
apprehension thus attributes to them, is not necessarily 
the self-dependent being which belongs to the clearly- 
1 Cf. Ethics, ii. 29, C. and S.; v. 29, 8. 2 Of. above, p. 61, note, 
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self (as we feel it) is a complex, constitute a single 
mode in the Attribute of Thought, or a self-contained 
‘idea’ in the intelligence of God; nor that the 

corpuscles, of which my body (as perceived here and 
now) is the complex, constitute a single individual 
mode in the Attribute of Extension. ‘Our mind is 
an eternal mode of God’s thinking’; but only ‘our 
mind quatenus intelligit’. And ‘our’ body is an 
eternal mode of God’s Extension; but only ‘our’ 
body in so far as it is ‘an essential nature’ expressed 
‘under the form of eternity’ in an ‘idea’ of God.1 

But though the ‘imaginative’ apprehension is 
fragmentary and confused, it must-(in so far as it is 
thinking at all) fall within God’s Thought. And the 
complex of things and events, as it appears under the 
‘categories of imagination ’?, must manifest the,com- 


the manifestation may be. For God is all; and all 
tliat ‘is’, is ‘in’ God. Hence Spinoza endeavours 
to express the world of appearance (the complex of 
finite ‘things’, contingent and transitory ‘ events’) 
in terms of God’s causality ; and to extend his cort- 
ception, that-all human thinking is God thinking in 
man, so as to cover even the error and falsity of the 
‘imaginative’ apprehension. The modes within the 
coherence of natura naturata are possessed of eternal 
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self-affirmation ; and this is their full actuality. But 
that full actuality is partially and imperfectly ex- 
pressed as existence in relation to a determinate place 
and time ; as the ‘actuality’ which is duration ‘in the 
temporal series, and which characterizes the existent 


1 Of, Ethics, v. 40, 8.; v. 22. 
Ep. 12. 





conceived modes within xatura naturata. We must bee 
- not assume that the ‘ideal’ elements, of which our. 


plete reality of God, however distorted and mutilated . 


a Pte ee 


2 * Aucilia imaginationis’ (time, number, measure); ¢f. Spinoza, _ 
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‘ and that by another, and se on in infinitum.? 






























things and events in the phenomenal world.1 The 
modes in this partial expression of their full being— 
in their existence which is temporally and locally 
limited—are ‘finite’; for they have been torn from 
their completing context, and their being is therefore — 
partly negated.? And though, in their finiteness, — 
they are still effects of God’s causality, they are effects 
which depend for their being and occurrence upon an — 
endless chain of antecedent finite modifications of 
God. Or, as Spinoza expresses it, every single thing, 
which is finite and has a determinate existence, must 
have followed from God so far as he is modified by 
a modification which is finite and has a determinate — 
existence; and similarly this cause or modification must : 
likewise have been determined by another modification _ 
of God, which is finite and has a determinate existence; 


[‘Thus, the endeavour to express the world of appear- 
ance in terms of God’s causality, results in throwing — 
back into the nature of God the negative element, whi 
had been excluded, For the mutilation or partial nega- 
tion of the modes, which constitutes the characteristic 
finiteness of the phenomenal things and events as they 
occur ‘in the common, order of nature’, reappears in 
God, the cause. It is only a God already infected by 
an endless series of finite modifications who is 
cause of the finite ; not the God whose infinite being 
is absolutely affirmative, } And it will not help us to 


* Cf. Ethies, ii. 8 and C.; v. 29, 8, I am assuming that # 
‘rerum singularium . . . essentiae formales’, of which Ethics 
speaks, are not the modes of natura naturata in their fall 
but a ‘moment’ of their full being which is supplemented 
their ‘duration’, ie. their actual existence in time and 
The point is very obseure, and I cannot here defend my inte 
tation. - Cf. my Study of the Ethics of Spinoza, pp. 119-22, 

* Cf. Ethies, i. 8,8. i ‘Quum finitum esse revera sit ex 
negatio . .. existentiae alicuius naturae, . ..’ : 

° Of. Ethics, i. 28 and dem. $ 





transfer the burden to the ‘ imaginative’ conscious- 
ness, as that Sor which God’s completely affirmative 
being ‘appears’ in the partly negated and mutilated 
form of an endless series of finites, For ‘imaginative’ 
apprehension is itself fragrnentary thinking, modes of 
God’s Thought mutilated by being torn out of their 
coherent context... And so the ‘world of appearance’ 
_ ig Reality as it is for an apprehension itself. a member 
_ of that world; and the being of the inadequate appre- 
j hension presupposes the being of thet bey illusory 
world which it was.to condition. v 


ee 


§56. We are now prepared to state Spinoza’s theory 
' as it applies to thé warner of error. 
j ‘We,’ so far as ‘our mind’ is clear thinking and 
‘our body’ an essential and eternal differentiation of 
Extension, are a mode of natura naturata, Our mind 
is a thought of God, and our body is the mode of 
God’s Extension which that thought ideally is and 
adequately apprehends ; and this mode, both qua ex- 
tended and qua spiritual, possesses, in its dependence 
on God, a determinate self-affirmation or is, 
which is timelessly actual, 
: But ‘we’, as existing in time and place, are mem- 
bers of the world of appearance, modifications of God 
abstracted from their completing context, finite and 
without genuine unity or individuality. From this 
point of view, our soul is the ‘idea’ of an actually- 
existing Gi. e. temporally-durating) body ; or, rather, 
_ our soul is a complex of ideal elements, the ‘ reflec- 
tion’ of a complex of corpuscles.” 

God’s ‘infinite power of thinking’ is articulated 
- into the system of self-contained ‘ideas’, which are 





1 Of. e.g. Ethics, ii. 26, C. and dem. (with the propositions to 
which it refers) ; ii. 

2 Of. Ethics, ii. 11 (notice specially the demonstration, with its 
reference to ii. 8, C.); ii, 18 and C.; ii 15. £ 
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the ‘minds’ and the adequate apprehensions of th 
modes of his infinite Extension. The content of God 
infinite intelligence, we may perhaps say, is a signi 
eant whole, a concrete meaning expressed in, and as, | 
many thoughts. The single thoughts have their full — 
significance only within the unity of meaning which — 
is the whole intelligence of God; and their singleness — 
or full individuality is actual only in that coherence, _ 
Yet some of them at least are possessed of a relative : 
self-containedness which renders them significant in 
various degrees within their own contents. And so _ 
far as a relatively self-contained thought of God consti- — 
tutes our mind—i.e." enters whole into the content # 
of our thinking, and is whole as our thought—we — 
attain to truth; for God is thinking in and as our — : 
thought. 4 
. But God's ‘infinite power of thinking’ also ‘ap- 
' pears’ as the endless uccession of finite (i.e. frag- — 
mentary and mutilated) ideal elements, the soul-side 
of the endless series of corporeal changes in the world 
of finite bodies. The changes in the constituen 
corpuscles of our temporally-existent body, and th 
ideal changes within our temporally-existent sot 
which ‘reflect’ these bodily ‘ affections’, are effects of a 
God’s causality mediated by an endless chain of an 
cedent changes. Though, however, such psychical © 
changes (perceptions, emotions, thoughts) are . God 
thinking in us, they are not necessarily God thinking _ 
as our thought and as that alone. God’s thought may » 
"be, as it were, too large to enter whole and unmutilated 
into the constitution of our mind. The ideal chan g 
which are our thoughts, may be mere fragments o 
a complete thought of God, which is distributed over 
many different ‘finite minds. When that is so, God's 
thought constitutes the many different minds together, 
but appears in each of them severally as a fragmentary, 
; i — a 
































- mutilated, and inadequate apprehension. And if a 


_ mind, in which God’s thought is thus mutilated, fails _ 


to recognize the fragmentariness of its apprehension, 
its apprehension becomes false and is error. 
Thus, ‘in God’ there is no error; for ‘in God’ all 
ideas are in their coherent context, and therefore 
complete and adequate. And the, mere partialness 
_ or inadequacy of .an idea in the human mind does not 
_ of itself constitute error. For this is a mere absence 
of a supplementation, a sheer negative exclusion. 
There is no positive quality in the inadequate idea 
as such, which must be referred to God as a feature of 
his being. The idea, which as referred to a particular 
human mind is fragmentary and inadequate, in God’s 





_ plete and adequate. As a mode of God’s Thinking, 
the idea is whole and entire; not a patchwork of 
'many fragments, with barriérs of division between 
' them. The idea only becomes error, so far as, in “its 
‘reference to the particular human mind, it becomes 
_a fragment isolated from its supplementing fragments, 
ay invested in this isolation with an individual self- 
" containedness. 7] Then the mutilated fragment of the 
“idea, ‘which i8 enclosed within the barriers of the 
' particular mind, appears for that mind, in its confident 
_ selfassurance, as adequate and whole, ‘ Falsity con- 
_ sists in the privation of that knowledge which the 
inadequate (mutilated and confused) ideas involve’*; 
_ and error in the end depends upon the isolating 
pet Cf Ethics, i. 11, ©. “ .. When therefore the human mind is 

said to péreeive this or that, we mean that God, ... qua con- 
stituting the essential nature of the human mind, has this or 
that idea; and when God has this or that idea, not only qua 
“constituting the nature of the human mind, but also qua p wl 
ing the idea of something else along with the human mind, t 


“the human mind is said to perceive a thing only sastigiie 4 or 
‘inadequately.’ 


Of. Ethics, ii, 82-4, 86 and dem. 9 Ethics, die 85, 














 — naturata are thu ‘for themselves’ in their abs 
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‘\self-assertion, whereby the finite mind, failing to — 
recognize its own incompleteness, is for itself an 
independent and self-contained individual. a 
§57.| Spinoza, if the above exposition is substantially 4 
correct, seizes error in its distinctive character and in 
its full discordance ; but in this full discordance error — 
will not fit oobarentty into his system,] - 
Incomplete or fragmentary thinking, he rightly in- a 
"sists, is not as such false; nor is the mind, through — 
which the complete truth obtains partial expreasiohy 3 
thereby in error. God’s ‘infinite intelligence’ (the — 
modal system under the Attribute of Thought) is ~ 
articulate in and as the single ‘thoughts’, which 
constitute the several ‘minds’ in their eternal being. 
Thus the fullness of knowledge, which God is as — 
reflected on himself, is a concrete unity of meaning 
self-affirmed in a plurality of different contributory — 
thoughts, or as a plurality of different individual — 
minds, Each mind is a ‘part’ only of the complete — 
intelligence, each thought a fragmentary expression _ 
of the whole meaning. But it is the whole ns 
the one substantial significance, which is partia , 
expressed. in each; and the partial expressions can 
the different ‘emphases’ which its self-affirmation ~ 
demands. And since every mode of Thought reflects ~ 
“not only a mode of Extension, but also itself, the one 
substantial significance is turned upon itself in each ~ 
of its modal differences: i.e. the ‘infinite intelligence’ — 
is drawn into itself in each of its ‘parts’. Ev 
thought of God, within the coherent context which it ~ 
contributes to constitute, is thus ‘for itself’, a self 
contained individual mind. : 
So far we might be content to accept the substa 
of Spinoza’s doctrine, whilst modifying the letter 
some of his statements. For if the modes of 
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_ dependence on God, God’s being is no longer ‘purely 
_ affirmative’, unless the ‘ purely affirmative’ essentially 
includes articulate diversity. And if the one signifi- 
_ cance, in affirming itself in all its different ‘ emphases’, 
affirms itself uniquely in each of them, so that each 
» draws for itself a distinctive individuality in the 
affirmation which unites it with all the others, 

‘negativity’ is essential to the conception of God. 
_ The differences within the: articulated unity are not 
indeed ‘independent entities’ absolutely severed from 
one another, or tacked together by ‘ external relations’. 
But they are genuinely distinct emphases of the one} 
and in their distinctions, in which they are ‘for 
themselves’, they exclude and negate each other. 
The exclusion and negation, since each mode is 
completely itself only in its coherence with all, are 
relative ; but they are not illusory, nor do they vanish 
in the ‘affirmative’ being of God. 

But Spinoza’s theory seems to break down when ° 
we consider error, ie. the fragmentary thinking which, 
claiming to be complete, is false. For error, as he 
~ conceives it, involves that an undifferentiated portion 
of a ‘thought’ of God—a fragment, which is not in 
any way marked off within the single ‘thought’, and 
is thus not one, not self-contained, not ‘a’ fragment 
at all—yet és ‘for itself’, and affirms itself as self- 
contained and individual. He speaks as if ‘a single 
thought’. of God, which is distributed over many 
different ‘minds’, appears mutilated within one of 
these ‘minds’, And this mind hedges in the mutilated ~ 
fragment with the barriers of its own illusory indi- 
- viduality, and with an illusory self-assurance confuses 
: it with the whole thought, and thus is in error, 

But ‘a mind’, according to his theory, is nothing 
but a thought of God reflected on itself; and if the 
thought is undivided and: one and without i 
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plurality, its self-reflection is one mind, and not a 
plurality of minds. Thus the many different minds, © 
constituted by a single thought of God, have no 


distinctive being at all. Their plurality and the — 


self-assurance of each or of any of them, are sheer 


inexplicable illusions, for which Spinoza’s theory can — 


assign no real basis. Or if their plurality is real, the © 


thought distributed over them is itself many, and not 
one. And on either alternative the supposed explana- 
tion of error vanishes, | 

Error, no doubt, is an illusory appearance of know- 
ledge, and involves in the end an illusory assumption 
of self-containedness and individuality. But where, 


se 


within Spinoza’s conception of God, is the ground _ 


of the illusion? °Partial negation and severance 
constitute the finiteness of the modes, and the 
self-affirmation of the modes in this mutilation is 
the basis of error. But a negation which severs the 
modes from their coherence, and a self-assertion of 
that which has no distinct being, are inconceivable 
within Spinoza’s metaphysical system. 

We have thus confirmed the stress which we laid 








upon this self-assertive feature in error.! The erring 


subject’s confident belief in the truth of his knowledge 
distinctively characterizes error, and converts a partial 
apprehension of the truth into falsity. | It is this | 
feature which refuses to be absorbed in fuller know- 
ledge, and which makes the fact of error a problem 
for Metaphysics. And-we have traced this discordance 
in brror to its principle as the claim of the finite to 
self-dependence: a claim which monism, at least in 
the form given to it by Spinoza, cannot render intelligible. 
It is possible to insist upon the self-affirmation of the 
modes in their dependence, and to attribute to them ~ 
a self-contained individuality in so far as the one Sub- 
stance is expressed differently, uniquely emphasized, 


! 
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in each of them. But error involves that the modes \ + 
contrive somehow to ‘ be’ apart from their coherence, and | ie 


to set themselves up in isolation from one another and 
against. their substantial unity. And this declaration 
of independence, where that which declares is nothing 
real and nothing real is declared, is unthinkable, 


§58. Long ago—almost at the outset of our inquiry: 


—we drew attention to what we called ‘the dual 
nature of human experience’. We distinguished a 
certain timeless independence and universality, and 
on the other hand a manifestation in and for finite 


‘individuals, through temporal processes and under 


temporal conditions. We spoke of this distinction as 
familiar, and we treated the indissoluble union of 
these contrasting aspects as the fundamental character 
of our experience : i.e, we took it rather as the ground 
for explaining other things than as something itself 
requiring, or admitting of, explanation.~ Truth, beauty, 
goodness, are timeless, universal, independent strue- 
tures; and yet also it is essential to them to be 
manifested in the thinking of finite subjects, in the 
actions. and volitions of perishing agents, in and 
through the emotions and the creative activities of 
individual artists and lovers of art.!_ The composer 
e.g. ‘discovers’ or ‘makes’ a melody; ‘calls into 
being’ or ‘finds’—the two sets of terms together 
express the fact—a living organized structure of 
harmony or beautiful sound. And the work of art 
which he has brought to birth, while it lives in 
being played and heard, and is actual in the emotions 
of finite subjects, is yet a thing of transcendent value, 
independent, universal, and timeless in its beauty, 
Composer, players, and audience are mere instruments 
for the manifestation of its being, and ‘it’ controls 
their service and compels their worship. Thus lovers 
1 Of dhove, § 7. 
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‘create’ and also ‘discover’ a living structure of love, 
which controls their lives and uses them as the 
instruments of its being. They can neither annihilate 
it at will, nor compel it to be. Yet it has come to 
birth in them, it draws the breath of its life in their 
feelings, volitions, and actions, and with the changes 
of their finite individualities it may vanish in estrange- 
ment or enmity. So the man of science, or the 
philosopher, labours to discover the truth; ie. to 
find articulated before him an organized structure of 
knowledge.. And when he ‘makes the discovery’ (the 
very phrase is suggestive), he finds something timeless 
and unalterable, which is independent of himself and 
all individual inquirers, and controls for ever all finite 
thinking. Yet its being is essentially ‘in’ and ‘for’ 
and ‘as’ the temporal and finite thinking of the in- 
dividual minds. It is universal ; but its universality is 
stamped with the unique differences of the many minds, 
in whose thinking it is manifest. It is independent 
and dominates our thought; but it is mm and as our 
thinking that its controlling independence is exercised. 
You will say, perhaps, that all this is a needless 
confusion, which may be avoided by a very simple 
distinction. The artist and the man of science make 
beautiful things and true theories; but beauty and 
truth themselves are, and in no sense are made. The 
aspect of independence, universality, and timelessness 
falls on one side as the character of certain contents, 
certain entities, which ‘are’, but do not ‘exist’. And 
the aspect of finite, temporal, and contingent mani- 
festation falls on the other side, and in no sense enters 
into the ‘being’ of goodness, beauty, or truth. 
Undoubtedly, a theory of knowledge, conduct, or — 
art, must rule out as irrelevant some of these temporal 
and finite conditions; and I shall return to this point 
immediately. But if you mean precisely what you 
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- gay—-and otherwise your simple distinction will not 


have cleared away the supposed ‘ confusion ’—you are 
demanding’ a severance which -will -not stand a 
moment’s reflection. The works of Beethoven, e.g., 
or of Shelley, were ‘beautiful’ before the public 
admired them, and will remain ‘beautiful’ even 
though its taste degenerates. Were they beautiful— 
were they or their beauty at all—before Beethoven 
or Shelley composed them? and will they or their 
beauty be, if (or when) European music is as dead 
as the music of the ancient Greeks, and English has 
become a forgotten language? The beauty which is, 
but in no sense exists or is manifest, is a very empty 
abstraction. It is the beauty of a piece of music 
which is not composed, or heard, or read; of a picture 
which is not conceived, or seen, or remembered ; of 
a ‘poem neither written, nor thought, nor appreciated. 
Beauty of this kind is all one, and all (if you like) 
‘eternal’; and what it is, and what its ‘being’ is, is not_ 
hard to say. It is a sheer abstraction, without enough 
content to distinguish it from nothing ; and its ‘being’ 
is to be the empty object of an empty thought. 

And if you insist that at least it is otherwise with truth, 
and. that e.g. the internal angles of a triangle were 
together equal to two right angles in the days of Adam, 
or even before, and will remain so when the whole race 
of man has perished; Iam ready in a sense to accept 
what you say, but I should make a suggestion as to its 
interpretation, What we now recognize as true, is in- 
vested in our present recognition with a timeless applica- 
tion. We cannot think of a triangle, or indeed of the 
extended world, without inevitably recognizing this as 
a feature in its character, which is independent’ of our 
choice and timelessly (i.e. indifferently through all 
times) the same. And this ‘eternity’, which charac- 
terizes truth, is manifest in and through and as our 
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present grasp of the nature of things; and is thus a 
convincing instance of that ‘indissoluble union of con- 
trasting aspects’ which I am trying to enforce. 

§59, A theory of knowledge must rule out’as irrele- 


1 To say that beauty, truth, and goodness ‘are’, and that their 
‘being’ has nothing to do with ‘existence’; that they are ‘real’, 
whether or not they appear in finite experience and under tem- 
poral conditions: this, I am maintaining, is to make a barren 
distinction and to play idly with words. And we can see that 
this is so, if we will but ask ourselves what beauty, what truth, 
and what goodness ‘are’ in absolute severance from the existent, 
and what kind of ‘being’ they thus enjoy. But on the other 
hand, it is fatal to over-emphasize the aspect of ‘existence’, and 
there is grave danger of misinterpretation. For are we to say 
that these structures ‘are’ not at all, when not yet (or no longer) 
actual in and as the thoughts, volitions, and emotions of finite 
subjects? If so, what becomes of their universal, timeless, and 
independent character? We are disquieted with the thought that, 
in being discovered, they are ‘called into life’; and that, when 
their finite vehicles vanish, they too sink back into the void 
within which they were ‘found’ or ‘made’. And unable to 
acquiesce in this conclusion, we may be tempted to substantiate 
the finite subjects, and to postulate their everlasting persistence : 
‘personal immortality’, where our conception of the ‘persons’ 

d of their ‘survival’ is equally confused. Or we may clothe 
our ignorance in the garb of religion, and postulate a God who 
sustains in heaven the structures which have fled from earth. 

Certainly our experience is full of perplexities, which it is not 
easy—perhaps not possible—to interpret in terms of a rational 
theory. We shrink from the charge of scepticism, and are too 
often afraid to confess the limits of our knowledge. Have we 
ever convinced ourselves that the death of a friend in no way 
injures the reality of those eternal structures, in the sustaining of 
which he lived and worked and made ‘himself’? And should we 
be right, if we were convinced? Or who has not felt a jarring 
sense of loss—a suspicion that something of transcendent value is 
over and done with--at the conclusion of a noble rendering of 
a drama or a piece of music? And when one reflects on the 
nations which have vanished across the stage of history, to all - 
appearance carrying with them structures of transcendent value— 
the truth, goodness, and beauty, which lived in them, and in 
which they lived—it seems but cold comfort to be told that 
fragments of these structures survive in the present; or that e.g. 
the spirit of Athenian sculpture, poetry, and philosophy, still 
breathes its influence in modern civilization, and inspires our art 
and science. -At the best, we feel, something of transcendent value 
is lost; or, if sustained somehow in the timeless actuality of ‘ideal 
experience’, the how eludes the grasp of our rational thinking. 
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vant some—perhaps most, but certainly not all—of the | 
temporal and finite conditions under which the truth | 
is known. The known truth, as the, subject of study 
in a theory of knowledge, is a concrete universal 
content, a single meaning differentiated into many 
constituent meanings, and emerging in and’ for many 
different minds. But the constituent meanings are 


themselves universal. They are determinate ‘judge- 
ments of science’, or systems of such judgements, 





not this or that opinion. And the ‘many different . 


minds’ are different types of ‘appercipient character’, 
different stages and levels of ‘the scientific mind’ ; 
not the uniquely individual differences of appercipient 
character, which distinguish my mind from yours, nor 
the different stages in the temporal growth of the 
individual thinker’s apprehension. The development 
of knowledge from this point of view is nota temporal, 
but a logical process: and error finds its place there 
a partial phase or ‘moment’ in the timeless dialectic, 
which is the articulation of the truth. * 
The differences of this and that knowing mind—a 
fortiori, the confused mass of idiosyncrasies which 
together distinguish this {person ’ or ‘ self’ from that— 
are recognized only to be set aside and, if necessary, 
discounted. They are accidental imperfections, super- 
ficial irregularities, in the medium through which 
truth is reflected; limitations in the vessels through | 
which knowledge is poured. And the temporal pro-— 
cesses of our knowing are mere incidents in the mani- 
festation of truth. They are, so to say, bubbles on 
the stream of knowledge; and the passing show of 





ee 


arbitrary variation, which they create on the surface, (4 — 


leaves the depths untroubled—a current uniform and 


timeless. My and your thinking, my and your ‘self’, - 


the particular temporal processes, and the extreme 
. self-substantiation of the finite ‘modes’ which is error 
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in its full discordance : these are incidents somehow 
connected with the known truth, but they themselves, 
-4and the manner of their connexion, are excluded from 
the theory of knowledge. They are problems to bé 
discussed, if anywhere, in Metaphysics. There indeed 
they force themselves upon us with relentless impor- 
tunity. For, to all appearance, the truth ‘is’ only as 
coming to be in and through temporal processes, and 
as reflected through the innumerable variations of the , 
finite minds. The stream of knowledge, it would | 
seem, must be poured through these imperfect vessels, 
and cannot flow without breaking into these bubbles. | 
The finite thind, in'its knowing activities, is nothing 
but this emphasis, this imperfect expression of the 
Maniversal content ; but this emphasis is different from 
the others, and in its difference and uniqueness essen- ! 
tial to the complete expression of the one signifi- 
cance. The temporal process is nothing but a limited 
and arrested portion of the timeless actuality ; yet the 
latter essentially maintains itself through all and every 
determinate portion of time. And if all this is mere. 
__ appearance, an illusory seeming, Metaphysics must 
: show the ground of the illusion in the reality which 
___~ is distorted in the appearance. ; : 
‘But surely,’ it will be said, ‘all this is beside the 
point. The problems connected with the dual character 
of knowledge exist only for Metaphysics, and Meta- 
physies may be trusted to deal with them. A theory 
of knowledge, as you yourself have admitted, studies 
the known truth qua timeless and universal; and the 
temporal and individual aspect of knowledge, if not 
* entirely eliminated, fades into the background,’ 
: Now I will not pause to contest this objection, I 
: have admitted that a theory of knowledge is bound to 
: restrict the area of its inquiry, by abstracting from 
‘some, or perhaps most, of the temporal and finite 




















. contributory moment in the complete self-fulfilment. } 
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conditions under which the truth is known.’ And I 
will not here question the objector’s interpretation of 
that admission, nor press him to explain more definitely 
how, on his view, a theory of knowledge is related to 
Metaphysics. {1 will assume that a theory of knowledge 
is a partial science, with a province thus limited and 
thus severed from Metaphysics ; and that it is entitled to 
appeal to Metaphysies for the solution of any problems 
connected with that side of knowledge, which its 
abstracting hypothesis has discarded. And all I will 
say is this: no theory of truth formulated under =| 
coherence-notion is a ‘theory of knowledge’ in that sense. 
For truth, as conceived under the ¢oherence-notion, is 
the chistacter of the one significant whole; and a 
theory of truth thus conceived is of necessity a meta- Jp 
physical theory. Hence, if the coherence-notion is to 
be maintained, we cannot exclude these problems, and , 
we cannot shift the burden by an appeal to an” 
extraneous Metaphysics. We must be able to conceive 
the one significant whole, whose coherence is perfect 
truth, as a self-fulfilment, in which the finite, temporal, 
and contingent aspect receives its full recognition and 
its full solution as the manifestation of the timeless 


and complete; and we must be able to show both the! ie 


extreme opposition (which constitutes the discordance. « 
of error), and the overcoming of it, as. essential 
moments in that self-fulfilment. The absolute indi-, 
viduality of God (to borrow Spinoga’s terminology) } 
demands for its self-fulfilment that its modes should 
be or become ‘independent’ in a sense which, at least — 
Sor themselves and for any experience short of God's abso- | 
lute experience, sets them in opposition, hostility, and dis: 
cord to one another and to their own substantial being. — 
And it demands also that this opposition—or, if it be 
illusory, the real ground of it—should be an essential 
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§60..Let me recapitulate the considerations which 
have led us to our present position. (4 Coherence’ is not 
to be interpreted as ‘formal consistency’. Coherence 
of form, irrespective of the matter cohering, is mere 
‘validity’: at most a negative dondition (or sine qua 
non) of the complete truth, which the coherence-notion 
professes to grasp. The ‘coherence’, which is truth, 
is the conerete character of a significant whole, in 
which form and matter cannot be severed from one 
another, nor intelligibly considered apart.1 And 
nothing short of the one all-inclusive significant whole 
—ideal or absolute experience—can be completely 
‘coherent’ in this sense of the term.? Hence truth 


' for the eoherence-notion is the character of ideal or 


absolute experience ;.and any partial experience-(e. g. 
human knowledge) is ‘true’ more or less, according 


. as it exhibits a character more or less approximating 


to the complete coherence, or according as ideal ex- 


_ perience reveals itself more or less perfectly in it, as 


the substance of which it is a modal expression, 

A theory of truth as coherence, if it is to be 
adequate, must be an. intelligible account of the 
ultimate coherence in which the one significant whole 
is self-revealed ; and it must show the lesser forms of 
experience, with their less complete types of coherence, 
as essential constitutive ‘moments’ in this self-revela- 
tion. Thus, it must render intelligible the ‘ dual nature 
of human experignce’, which a mere ‘theory of know- 


ledge’, and a theory of art or conduct, assume as the 


fundamental character of the subject-matters which 

they have respectively to study. It must show e.g. ° 

how the complete coherence, which is perfect truth, 

involves ss a necessary ‘moment’ in its self-mainten- 

ance the self-assertion of the finite modal minds: a 

self-assertion, which in its extreme form is Error. It 
1 Above, § 25, 26. .? Above, § 27. 
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must reconcile this self-assertive independence with 
the modal dependence of the self-asserting minds ; and 
the reconciliation must be clearly manifest as an 
essential moment in the coherence, which is the life 
of the one significant whole. } 

ow it is obvious that the demands thus made 
cannot be completely satisfied by any metaphysical 
theory. For the complete satisfaction of these demands 
would be complete truth manifest to itself. And 
every metaphysical theory, as the outcome of ex- 
perience which is partial and so far finite, is at best 
a partial manifestation of the truth, and not the 
whole truth wholly self-revealed_} 

Tle coherence-notion of truth may thus be said 
to suffer shipwreck at the very entrance of the 
harbour. It has carried us safely over the dangers 
and difficulties to which the other two notions 
succumbed; but the voyage ends in disaster, and 
a disaster which is inevitable. For, unless our whole 
discussion is fundamentally mistaken, the coherence- , 
notion of necessity involves the recognition that 
certain demands both must be and cannot be completely 
satisfied. _} : 

And the tale of our disaster is not yet finished. 
For there remains a problem, on which I have more 
than once touched, but which during this chapter 
has slipt into the background. Yet the difficulties 
‘which it presents to the coherence-gotion are no less 

formidable than those we have just considered, and 

are of themselves sufficient to ensure our discomfiture. 

For {truth, as it appears in human knowledge, is 
distributed over two opposed factors. Our knowledge 
is thought ‘about’ an Other; and the opposition of 
the thought and its Other is apparently vital. Truth— 
i.e, such truth as we attain in judgement and inference 
—dwells neither in the thought nor in the thought’s 
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Other, but in some sense in the union of the two. 
And the union, to which we give the name of ‘corre- 
spondence ’, demands the independence and opposition 
ofthe factors which it unites." - 

Now we saw long ago that, if the coherence-notion 
is to approve itself, ‘a continuous passage must be 
shown from that conception of things, which renders 
the coherence-notion possible, to the dualistic con- 
ception which is involved in correspondence.’* Other- 
wise human knowledge remains, for all we can tell, 
unrelated to ideal experience; and though we may 
describe the truth of correspondence as a ‘symptom’ * 
of perfect truth, the description is a mere matter of 
faith, which we cannot expect our critics to accept. 
And again we decided long ago that ideal experience 
must include within itself a negative element; that 
there must be in the very heaft of truth some form of 
Otherness, which will justify the relative independence 
of subject and object within human knowledge.* But 
if we have thus expressed the most admirable inten- 
tions, we have hitherto taken not asingle step towards 
their fulfilment. For we have not shown how this 
self-diremption of the one significant whole is to be 
conceived. We have not shown how the self-fulfil- 


. ment, which is the coherence of the One, necessarily 


and intelligibly involves the emergence and the over- 
coming of this inner Otherness] 

‘We might indeed attempt to reduce this fresh 
difficulty to a variety of the first. For we might urge 
that the opposition of thought and its Other, which” 
fundamentally characterizes human knowledge, is im the 
end a form in which the self-assertion of the finite and 
the partialness and inadequacy of finite thought appear. 
We might appeal once more to the theory of Spinoza. 


"2 Above, §§ 42-4. » Above, p. 120. * Above, p. 17. 


* Above, pp. 115 ff, 123, 
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God’s complete Thought is fundamentally ‘ other’ than 
his Extension and the other Attributes ; and yet, as 
God’s Thought, it is indissolubly one with them all. 
In the ideal experience there is the opposition, but 
the opposition is overcome. So (we might perhaps 
suggest) our knowledge—which i is God thinking in and 
as us—exhibits the same identity of utterly opposed 
factors, the same return from self-estrangement. But in 
so far as we are not fully conscious of our oneness with 
God—in so far as ‘for ourselves’ we are not modes of 
Substance, but self-assertive individual minds—we ex- 
perience the ‘otherness’ of thought’s object, and not 
the overcoming of the ‘ otherness’ which is in and for 
God. And we might add that where we attain to the 
full consciousness of our modal dependence on God— 
where we are ‘for ourselves’ what we are ‘for God ’— 
this alienation is overcome fér our consciousness. For 
in cognitio intuitiva we know, and, in knowing, are what 
we know. And in this consummation of knowledge, 
mediation has not been eliminated, but has attained to 
the explicit completeness of the union which it involves, 
and has thereby solidified and rendered concrete the 
content of the ‘intuition’, Discursive thinking‘ about’ 
an Other has passed into: its own fulfilment as the 

_ transparent immediacy of intuition in which truth, 

-absolute and complete, is self-revealed.' 

But here too, as in the treatment of error, Spinoza’s 
theory is fatally defective. The subsfantial identity of 
Thought and the other Attributes is stated dogmati- 
cally, but not in any sense made intelligible. The 
God of Spinoza is one, and the unity is a simultaneity 
of contrasted Attributes. The one Substance does 
not fulfil its being through a self-diremption and 


return upon self-identity by the negation of tie 


negative. And though the conception of the 
1 Cf. above, p. 58, * bs * Cf. e.g. Spinoza, Ethics, i. 10, 8. 
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significant whole, as manifesting and sustaining: its 
unity through an inner process, is suggested by Spinoza’s 
‘insistence that God’s ‘ essence is ‘power ’, there is no 
attempt to work out the conception. The otherness 
of God’s Attributes and‘ their identity are postulated. 
God is a Substance ‘consisting of’ an infinite diver- 
sity of Attributes. God is the union of contrasts ; ie. 
the receptacle in which they are statically combined, 
not the life which fulfils itself in the making and over- 
‘coming of oppositions.' 

Thus, even if we succeeded in reducing the problem 
of the dualism involved in human knowledge to a form 
of the first problem, we should still be confronted by 
an unsolved difficulty. For we should be no nearer to 
an intelligible conception of this self-diremption of the 
ideal experience, and the continuous return from this 
‘ Otherness’ which is to coystitute its conerete unity, 
And since all human discursive knowledge remains 
thought ‘about’ an Other’, any and every theory of 
the nature of truth must itself be ‘about’ truth as its 
; 1 In Spinoza’s God the negative element is not overcome, but 

simply is not. I may here call attention to a minor difficulty in 
his theory. God’s Thought is the awareness of itself, as well as 
of the other attributes. In this reflection upon itself, an idea is 
an idea ideae, a mode of thought with itself for its object. Here 
then—in self-consciousness—thought and its object are absolutely 
one. But the unity is an abstract identity, and not the over- 
coming of its Other by thought’s return upon itself. For whereas, 
in the thought which reflects a mode of extension, the same mode 
* of Substance maintains its identity in spite of the Otherness of 
its two expressions§ in the thought which reflects itself, the 


reflecting and reflected thoughts are the same mode of Substance 
expressed under the same Attribute (cf. Ethics, ii. 21, S.). 
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I am not saying that discursive or mediate thinking is im no sense 
also-intuitive or immediate. But in judgement and inference the 
primary emphasis is on the mediate and discursive side. Know- 
ledge, so far as that is judgement and inference, is primarily and 
icitly thinking ‘about’ an Other. And ev though discur- 
ve thought may find its concentrated fulfilment in immediate or 
intuitive knowledge, its character of ‘ Aboutness’ is not thereby 
eliminated; nor the ‘ Otherness’ of te destroyed, 





» T do not wish to sever mediate and immediate thinking ; and ~ 
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Other ; i.e. the coherence-notion of truth on iis own 
admission can never rise above the level of knowledge 
which at the best attains to the ‘truth’ of corre- 
spondence. Assuming that the coherence-notion . of 
truth is sound, no theory of truth as coherence can 
itself be completely true, but is at most possessed of 
a ‘truth’ which we may believe, but have not proved, 
to be ‘symptomatic’ of perfect truth. 

§61. We may claim at the end of our discussion 
to have brought the main difficulties, which confront 
the coherence-notion of truth, into a clear and definite 
form. We pointed out at the end of Chapter IIT, that 
if an adequate theory of truth is to be formulated, 
the modal nature of the finite subject of knowledge 
must be more frankly recognized and maintained ; 
and that the negative element in ideal experience 
must be shown as the Basis and the justification of the 
opposition of subject and object in human knowledge.' 
We have now seen that the difficulties in the way of 
a coherence-theory lie (1) in the reconciliation of the 
modal nature of the finite subjects with their self- 
assertive independence ; and (2) in the recognition of 
the individuality of the significant whole as a life 
timelessly self-fulfilled through an opposition which it 
creates and, in creating, overcomes. | A theory of truth 
as coherence, we may say, must enable us to conceive 
the one significant whole so as to satisfy certain 
requirements. We must so conceiye it that it is a 
timeless actuality, maintaining and fulfilling itself 
through the setting up within itself of modes, which 
yet are independent ; and by creating an inner Other 
ness or duality, which yet is continuously subdued to 


“anity. It must be an essential ‘moment’ in the 


Absolute Life that it should invest its modes with 
self-dependence, and ereate within itself an opposition 
1 Above, p, 121, 
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sential ‘moment’ that it should timelessly take back 
into its unity the differences thus created, and ‘take 
them back’ without destroying them. And further, 
we must be able to conceive human discursive think 
ing, with its persistent opposition between subject 
and object, with its finite and temporal processes and — 
its unresolved discords, as the arrest of this timeless. 
and complete actuality: an arrest, moreover, which is: 
itself an essential ‘moment’ in the life which is “ideal 
experience.) 

‘Yes,’ it will be said, ‘a theory of truth as coher- 
ence must satisfy these requirements; and it must 
satisfy them as an intelligible theory, i.e, as a theory 
itself true qua coherent. But this, as you have just 
shown, is not only de facto unaccomplished, but is im- 
possible by the very nature of the case. | A theory of 
truth, based on the coherence-notion, is not itself true 
qua coherent ; or if true, its truth is a fatal exception 
which destroys its own basis. No judgement, or 
system of judgements, can be completely true, if truth 

1 Perhaps I ought to explain that in rere. ideal experience, 
here and elsewhere (e.g. §§ 26, 42, 45), as ‘dynamic’, as a 

‘process ’, ‘movement’, or ‘life ’, I do not mean to suggest that 
it is not yet complete, but is coming to be complete in time. In 
comparing it to a living thing, the point of the comparison lies 
in the balance of movements, processes, or functions, which is at 
any moment what we call the ‘life’ of the living thing; mot in 
the gradual development of the living thing from one moment to 
another. Iam welleaware of the difficulties in this conception, 
and of the inadequacy of these categories (cf. above, §§ 27 and 28), 
I may add, that to view the Universe as a whole as progressing or 
coming-to-be in time, is to my mind a contradiction in terms. I can 


attribute no intelligible meaning to an absolute truth, which is 
not timelessly and eternally now, but which is to beat some future 


_ time; nor to an ‘ideal experience’, which isto emerge into actuality at 


a determinate (though perhaps distant) date. The ‘Day of Judge. 
ment’ and ‘the future life’ are images, which have their value 
in certain regions of experience ; i Thave néver been able to 
seo that they or their analogues ~any light on the problems 
of philosophy, “ He : 
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“(the theory), in which the coherence-notion is most 
adequately formulated, must still of necessity fail of _ 
complete truth. Thus the end of your discussion is — 
not only failure, but your own admission that failure 
is inevitable. You emerge from your shipwreck in 
utter, destitution, a sceptic naked and unashamed. 
And do not imagine that you can cover your shame by 
an appeal to immediate faith, or to the intuition that 


- somehow the nature of things does involve these funda- 


mental oppositions, and does subdue them to its unity 
without destroying them. For you yourself have in- 
sisted that immediate intuitive faith of this kind is 
neither “true” nor “false”, except in so far as it 
stands, or fails to stand, the test of mediation.’ 1} 

And from another quarter our disaster will be used 
to point a moral against us. ‘See what comes,’ we 
shall perhaps hear, ‘of setting aside the traditional 
divisions and the accepted maps. If you had held fast 
to the distinction between the provinces of Logie and 
Psychology, and if you had kept Metaphysics safe in 
the region of eternal and unalterable Reality, all this 
confusion would have been avoided, Truth and falsity, 
as predicates of the content of thought, would have . 
been disentangled from the psychieal machinery and 
the temporal processes of cognition. Error, as the 
condition of the erring subject, would have been an ~ 
interesting study for Psychology, and possibly also for 
Moral Philosophy. But you, as a Logician, would 
have been concerned only with the content of the 
erring subject’s thought; and error, thus considered, 
is but partial knowledge capable of absorption in the 
fuller truth. And, in your Metaphysical speculations, 


you would have moved in a region above the finite 


with its illusions and problems of self-assertion.’ 
1 Of. above, pp. 55-8. : 
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- §62. Let us consider how. we emerge from the 

wreck, and where we stand. [We have acknowledged 
that no theory of truth as coherence can be completely 
true; for as _a system of judgements, as a piece of 
discursive knowledge, it must be ‘other’ than the 
truth ‘about’ which it is, and thus it must fail of that 
concrete coherence which is complete truth. And 


again, as the knowledge of mind at a determinate — 


level of appercipient character, it must fall short of 
the complete self-revelation which is absolute truth 
manifest to itself, | But the former imperfection it 





i 


shares with all possible theories of truth or of anything — 


else; and the latter imperfection need not prevent 
its being as true as a theory can be, and more true (more 
near to complete coherence) than e.g. theories of truth 


% @8 correspondence or as a quality of independent 


entities. For these theories also fall short of absolute 
_ truth manifest to itself. They too are the knowledge 
(the discursive-thinking) of mind at a determinate 
level of appercipient character. And we have not 


-retracted the conclusion which we reached as a result — 


of our criticism of them, viz, that they embody a 
level of appercipient character lower than the level 


embodied in the coherence-notion, The coherence- 


notion fails of complete success ; but it has carried us 

further into the heart of the problem than either of 

the other two notions, and it has maintained itself 
ainst difficultieseto which they succumbed.! 


That the truth itself is one, and whole, and complete, © | 


and that all thinking and all experience moves within 
its recognition and subject to its manifest authority ; 
" this I have never doubted. My criticism does not 
touch the immediate recognition of the one truth, nor 
the immediate recognition of the various judgements 


and systems of judgement. as more or less . true, 


+ Above, pp. 64, 65. 
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i.e, as approximating more or less closely to the one — 
standard. But this immediate experience of the truth 
remains for me what it was at the outset—a problem. — 
T have examined certain attempts to mediate it, Le. 
to raise this immediate certainty to the level of re- 
flective knowledge. And though I have endeavoured 
to rank them according to their degrees of comparative 
success, I have been compelled to confess that none 
of them can be maintained as in the end and in all 
respects successful. | And if I am told that I Ought 
not to have looked for complete and final triumph, but 
should have acquiesced in partial success, I should re- 
ply that this maxim of procedure can have no rational 
basis, except for the man who has attempted to formulate 
a complete theory and, in failing, has recognized that 
and why such failure is inevitable. I cannot persuade 
myself that the sharp division between the provinces _ 
of Logic and Psychology is justifiable; nor that the 
difficulties, which have perplexed me, are irrelevant. 
Nor do I believe that a sane Metaphysics can leave 
Logic and Psychology thus delimited and thus severed; - 
or that the Metaphysician is entitled to acquiesce in 
logical theories, when their success demands that he 


; should accept within the sphere of Logic assumptions 


which his own metaphysical theory condemns. And 
if I am wrong, I may at least have done some service, 


. inasmuch as the failure of my present attempt may be 
_ used to warn those who, like myself, are tempted to 
. distrust the — maps. 


To call a man ‘a sceptic’ is a recognized mode of 
abuse ; but not every failure to attain a positive result 


| deserves to be thus condemned. A positive result 
»may be bought at too great 4 cost; for it may be due 


to an abstraction which neglects the ‘sting’ of the — 
problems. And {I do not think that, in closing this_ 


| Essay with a negative result (for inthe main I presume __ 
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